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Notes of the Week 


The Conference plods on in fulfilment of our 
worst anticipations. The United States, with one 
policy for home consumption and 
another for international purposes, 
just won’t play. Stabilisation of 
pound and dollar is as far away as 
ever. Mr. Cordell Hull, the chairman of the 
American delegation, appealed to the Press to re- 
frain from destructive criticism of its activities. 
International debts, disarmament and measures 
for the stabilisation of currency are all excluded 
from its competence. In fact all its powers are 
concerned with a nebulous future which may very 
well become a present when the world has gone 
bankrupt. As for destructive criticism, Mr. James 
Couzens, a ‘‘ progressive ’’ Senator from Michi- 
gan, one of the delegates, was kind enough to say 
in an informal statement that the nations in 
general had not suffered enough “ to be willing to 
meet in complete humility.’’ Most of them were 
too cocky ’’ in the unfortunate attitude” of 
those who “‘ feel confident that they can paddle 
their own canoes.’” ‘‘ On the knee ’’ seems to be 
the order he gives to Europe, and that is what we 
get for making token payments. At any rate, he 
seems to be telling the blunt truth when he sug- 
gests that the international problem will conflict 
with the national economic programme of the 
United States and that it will be impossible to 
carry out both the international and national 
policies. 


Europe’s 


The truth is that President Roosevelt has been 
trying to reconcile the opposites and is just begin- 
ning to realise the incompatibility 

The of of his home and foreign policy. 
nae Congress has departed and despotic 
powers are his, but no power on 

earth can alter facts, and the tide comes in, how- 
ever fiercely Canute may conjure it. The United 
States wants a world in which it can use its in- 
dustrial resources to swamp every country with 
its products and at the same time it insists on rais- 
ing prices in its home markets. In other words 
it wants Free Trade everywhere except in America, 
and that is a solution that Europe could only 
accept as immediate suicide. In point of fact it 
would not be a solution even from the American 
point of view, because, war debts or no war debts, 
there would be no means of paying for American 
goods except by American loans, and confusion 
would steadily be worse confounded. The United 
States has still to learn that it is part and parcel 


of the civilised world. 


** 
* 


The Conference has so far served one definite 
purpose—the purpose of Soviet Russia—and we 
hope Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is 

Up pleased. M. Litvinoff is losing no 

Reds ! opportunity of bringing the em- 
bargo before the Conference, as if 

it had been expressly called to sanction the im- 
prisonment of innocent British subjects by a 
Power which vaunts its contempt for justice. 
Moreover he has distributed to the delegates and 
the Press a curious document in the shape of a 
finely printed album entitled ‘ The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Soviet Union under the Five Year 
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Plan.” It contains forty diagrams illustrating 
changes in Russian industry and in “‘ the cultural 
and material level ’’ of the country. This propa- 
ganda is naive enough, since its attempt to show 
that Russia is the only country in the world that 
needs nothing and is rapidly progressing defeats 
its own ends. The Pravda, Isvestia and other 
Soviet papers published in Russia for Russian 
consumption provide the reply to most of its 


absurdities. 


* * 
* 


Next Wednesday is ominous for Mr. Baldwin, 
the Conservative Party and the Empire. For then 
comes the real test on Indian policy 


Whose -_—2t_ the meeting of the Conservative 
Friends ?. Council. By the wish or decision 


of some delicious humorist the 
meeting takes place at the Friends’ (whose 
friends ?) House in Euston Road, where a glorious 
ruction will be staged in the home of Quakerism. 
No doubt the Government will have their victory 
over the malcontents and the voting may well 
be in proportions similar to those of the smaller 
occasion in London. But, despite the ingenious 
wording of the platform resolution, despite Mr. 
Baldwin’s own address, and despite the contem- 
plated heroics of Lord Hailsham and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the real mind of the constituencies on the 
White Paper ought to be shown, and the miser- 
able leadership of Conservatism ought to get a 


thorough jolt. 


* * 
* 


This will almost certainly be the case if the right 
to x ballot is insisted on. In London the ballot 
was unhappily not demanded, and 


First-Hand the total abstainers (who at least 
Evidence did not support the Baldwin policy) 


were given every encouragement 
towards the line of least resistance. Even so, the 
London meeting (not too well organised from the 
India Defence point of view) had a result on which 
the rebels may found strong hopes. Next Wed- 
nesday the opposing forces will be more equally 
armed with big guns and a stand will be made on 
the resolution (nine resolutions on Indian policy 
are tabled) which stands in Sir William Davidson’s 
name. There will at least be plenty of plain and 
important speech before the vote, which is ex- 
pected at about three o’clock. lll the talk of 
wrecking, all the talk of loyalty, all the hot air 
about the importance of unity in face of the 
Economic Conference (which is snecveding —cross out 
the word or words which does not apply) cannot 
blind anyone to the effect of the evidence already 
given before the Select Committee or to the failure 
to shake it by the bullying method of cross- 
examination. This has proved how utterly mis- 
taken was Mr. Baldwin when he gave that ridicu- 
lous assurance that the experts on Indian 
administration were in favour of the White Paper 
policy. He really must be more careful of his 


statements on Wednesday. No doubt he will be, 
for Mr. Baldwin, with immense personal popu- 
larity, is a bonny fighter in defence of his own 
leadership. 


When they have wiped the Indian sweat off their 
foreheads, Ministers must face the spectre of un- 
employment which, if its aspect is 


The milder at the moment, is likely to 
Spectre grow terrifying again before the 
winter is gone. Their Unemploy- 

ment Bill was promised for last March, and 


nothing has yet come of it. They have no real 
policy, only divided counsels. Yet this rock may 
sink their ship even more certainly than India 
unless something definite, if not drastic, is done 
or attempted. And unemployment is not like 
world problems. It does not yield to treatment 


by the misty, mushy waste of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s oratory. 


* * 
* 


Not for the first time in our rough island story, 
the proper welcome to a foreign potentate has 
been allowed to become a grave in- 


ee convenience and offence to the 
iti 
tizens of London—no inconsider. 


able city. No one regrets the visit 
of King Feisal or under-estimates its probable or 
possible significance. The King of Irak is always 
popular and welcome. But the shocking disloca- 
tion of traffic which has, on two occasions, signal- 
ised his royal progress through our streets, has 
been frankly intolerable. 


* * 
* 


For more than an hour on Tuesday it was im- 
possible to approach Victoria Station. Wretched 
persons missed their trains, after 
Sheer small fortunes had ticked them- 
Inefficiency selves away on the metres of taxis 
driven from pillar to post on the 
orders of courteous but adamant (and bewildered) 
police. Other wretched persons got out and 
walked, humping their own luggage, and even 
then missed trains because, after being shepherded 
here and there, they could only enter the defended 
terminus by roundabout routes. For a long time 
on Wednesday citizens sat in stationary cars and 
taxis round about St. James’s Street, fuming and 
cursing. All this means bad management, which 
has the appearance of a complete indifference to 
the needs and lives of ordinary people. It suggests 
a tyranny which the most phlegmatic of English- 
men resent. And, round about Victoria on Tues- 
day, ‘‘ So much for a King! ” was actually heard 
from far too many lips. The gravest disservice 
to causes we all hold dear is done by this sort of 
thing, and there is no reason for holding one’s 
tongue about it. On the contrary, the inefficiency 
that failed to avoid this chaos of traffic ought to be 
brought to account. 
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In a similar way—magnis componere parva— 
the parking arrangements for the cars of foreign 
delegations housed (or Palaced) at 


An Claridge’s h i ienced 
ishman’. ges ave inconvenienc 
and embittered honest English citi- 


zens, besides throwing needless 
work on the police. After all, an Englishman’s 
house, or even his flat, should remain so far his 
castle that he can enter or leave it without having 
to stumble down the street to a conveyance in a 
deluge of rain. And when he can’t do this be- 
cause the cars of French or American delegates 
block his way, he too curses and frets. In this 
case, moreover, the delegates to a futile Confer- 
ence are not in themselves so popular or respected 
as is King Feisal. We can (or the Army can) 
regulate the vast traffic of the Aldershot Tattoo so 
that its regulation earns a chorus of praise. Why 
should much less difficult problems make our 
organisers look like monkeys ? 


* * 
* 


As an alternative to the autumn general election, 
so desired by a clique of Tory Ministers in the 
, Lords and cast-iron constituencies 
Dilemma on heaven-knows-why grounds, 
WwW ay Out some constitutional authorities are 
talking of a Bill to extend the !ife 
of Parliament to a normal seven years. Already 
fear of the election, legally due before 1936, is 
beginning to affect the political jellyfish constitut- 
ing the Government majority. And it will get 
worse each month. Professor Dicey showed the 
poor outlook for Democracy when the old Septen- 
nial Act was repealed by Mr. Asquith. The first 
year of a Parliament nowadays is spent settling 
down; the last is never faced if possible, as it 
eliminates surprise tactics over the election: num- 
ber three is therefore spent in electoral tactics, 
number four in manceuvring for position at the 
election. It’s left to the second to do any work ! 


‘* The Press,’’ writes a correspondent, ‘‘ seems 
doubtful as to the title of the eldest son of ex- 
King Alfonso. Sometimes he is 
The Matter called ‘ Prince of Asturias,’ some- 
times ‘ Prince of the Asturias.’ 
Nearly 28 years ago Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham in a letter to the Saturday Review 
fell foul of the writer for referring to ‘ the 
Asturias.’ “ Asturias,’’ he wrote, “‘ is not usually 
called ‘ the Asturias’ in Spain, neither is ‘ Anda- 
lucia ’ called ‘ the Andalucia,’ nor do we in Eng- 
land speak of ‘ the Wales.’ We speak of ‘ Wales’ 
and the Spaniards of ‘ Asturias.’’’ Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham was of course right as concerns 
modern usage, but ‘‘ the Asturias ’’ was normal 
in the past; for there were once three Asturias, 
comprising the entire territory north of the 
Cantabrian, mountains.”’ 


The new Bank of England not only produces 
its own electricity supply (there was a disagreement 
with the grid over charges), but 
The Wells aiso draws its own water directly 
City. from the chalk. Much capital has 
been invested in the City in the 
sinking of the deep wells which are necessary. 
Already before the war nearly 3} million gallons 
a day were obtained in this way. Curiously 
enough, very little is known as to the rate at 
which replenishment of these underground reser- 
voirs takes place. Indeed, it is known that the 
level of the water table has been falling at the 
rate of two feet a year for the last sixty years. 
There is thus a real danger of subsidence as well 
as of failure of water supply. Proposals for re- 
plenishment have been made, but there is danger 
of pollution. Perhaps some of the surplus water 
from the Thames and its tributaries could be used. 
It is a question well worth looking into. 


This is notoriously the age of the child, just 
as the nineteenth century was the golden age for 


' parents. Even at those strange 
pi functions known as speech days, 
Pl which are now in season, the 


young sometimes have the 
pleasure of hearing their parents taught wisdom. 
The old boy who used to tell us that his school- 
days were the happiest of his life, thinking, poor 
fool, that he was letting off a startling paradox, 
is no longer allowed to open his mouth. But 
here is the headmaster of Lancing telling us that 
parents are strangely blind to their children’s 
good points. Surely this is going a bit far in 
these days when no children have any bad points, 
so we are told. Sometimes, in the beautiful 
words used at another speech day, they are tem- 
peramentally maladjusted. But will the perfect 
child of to-day grow into the perfect parent, or 
will he, like poor Mr. Barrett, become maladjusted 


towards his family ? 
** 


* 
Under this heading we published on June 3 a 
letter in which a correspondent pointed out the 
ucs...... absurdity of the law by which a 
Curiosities jicensed grocer could not sell less 
Drink” than a quart bottle of spirits, 
whereas a publican could ‘sell a 

half-bottle or less. By an amendment to the 
Finance Act accepted this week this anomaly has 
been removed. Even more astonishing than the 
absurdity itself is the fact that it has taken 23 
years of argument to get it removed! Another 
commonsense change in the licensing law was 
made on the same day. It seems that hitherto 
foreign liqueurs could be stored in bond and the 
duty paid when taken out, whereas British 
liqueurs had to pay duty at the time of manufac- 
ture. We should not care to give a list of 
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‘* British liqueurs "’ offhand, but presumably your 


sloe-gin or cherry-brandy will cost you a trifle 
less. 


The Oxford University Dramatic Society’s 
production of ‘“* Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ is a 
beautiful memory which will be 
treasured by all who had the good 
luck to see it. It was Max Rein- 
hardt at his best, the pre-war 
Reinhardt. To an ideal setting on the slope of 
Headington Hill, he added the artistic manage- 
ment of his actors, of which he is an accomplished 
master, and obtained truly enchanting results. The 
audience could watch the actors advancing towards 
the centre of the scene from a considerable dis- 
tance, crossing a field or suddenly emerging from 
behind some glorious old trees. It was a rare 
treat to the eye to watch the progress of the grace- 
ful fairies or the clumsy clowns across a field of 
ever-changing colour. Towards the end of the per- 
formance two little hesitating stars came out high 
above; the breeze blew softly over Headington 
Hill, and the whole scene was fragrant with the 
poetry of Shakespeare’s dream. 

** 
* 


Dream of 
Beauty 


A very distinguished audience of Victorians 
collected to hear Mr. Stanley Baldwin open the 
Centenary Exhibition of his 


A ae uncle’s, Burne-Jones’s, paintings 
Past. 2nd drawings at the Tate Gallery. 


It was an excellent idea to honour 
Burne-Jones by a show of this kind, and it should 
do much for his reputation, which at present is 
very low indeed. These bloodless, gazelle-eyed 
maidens languishing by glassy meres or lying in 
tangles of briar rose—they exercised an extra- 
ordinary fascination in the last generation, though 
those born in this century demand greater robust- 
ness of conception and execution. 


The modern critical tendency to separate the 
formal and emotional qualities in a work of art 
is particularly damaging to ‘‘ poetical ’’ painters 
like Burne-Jones. He was, unfortunately, by no 
means strong structurally; but his emotional 
appeal was and is extraordinarily complex and 
mysterious. So much so, in fact, that it will 
bring him “ fit audience though few ” in coming 
generations, when all manner of ‘“ pure’”’ 
painters, of contemporary artistic heavy-weights, 


are forgotten. 


** 
* 


For those who believe that this country is over- 
populated, there will be consolation in the state- 
ment made by Professor Carr- 
Saunders at the Royal Sanitary 
Institute Congress at Liverpool 
that its population will have ceased 
to-increase by 1940 and will subsequently decline. 
Those who have seen the country being eaten up 


The 
Ebb 


by hideous bungalows may take heart of grace 
and hope that somewhere between 1940 and 1950 
Nature will be throwing back the invasion of man. 
It is strange to think that the greatest of our cities 
left to itself would so soon go back to the primeval 
forest. Concrete is powerless against plant 
growth, and it would be good to see trees over- 
throwing our most hideous buildings. At any rate 
the authorities who provide for the needs of the 
future should envisage the probability of a 
Stationary or decreasing population within a de- 
cade; for it would be cruel waste to provide great 
water reservoirs and the like, if they are never 


to be required. 


** 
* 


The fiasco of the City banquets is hardly re- 
assuring as to the mentality of the delegates at 
the Economic Conference or the 


What staff work of those responsible for 
Missed their reception. A little common 


sense seems demanded for the solu- 
tion of the world problems with which they are 
faced, and surely the merest trifle of common- 
sense should urge a visitor to a foreign country to 
make a few inquiries about the capital in which he 
is staying. At any rate, eleven of the great 
Livery Companies of the City invited 300 members 
of the delegations to banquets in their respective 
halls and hardly any of them accepted the invita- 
tions. It seems that they suspected advertising 
to lurk behind the banquet, that the worshipful 
companies of Ironmongers, Haberdashers, Grocers 
and the rest were intent on pushing their wares 
under the guise of hospitality. It is to be hoped 
that the authorities who ought to have coached 
the delegates beforehand as to the meaning of a 
City company will not fail now to tell them what 


they have missed. 


Ramlet, Prince of Hamsay soliloquizes 


To pay AND not to pay, that is the question, 

Our noble Britain cannot brook default. 

Default! DEFAULT? Where were our credit 
then ? 

Our credit is our life, both grow in one; 

Take credit from us and our life is done. 

No, no default. That is one certain thing. 

But there’s another, for we will not pay, 

To pay, perchance in cash—aye, there’s the rub. 

For who would bear the paying out of gold, - 

Good yellow gold, out to the U.S.A. 

To undiscovered cellars from whose bourne 

No sovereign returns. There’s the respect 

That makes us rather keep what scraps we’ve got 

Than give to others that we reck not of. 

So let the native hue of the bright gold 

Be silvered o’er with a pale Indian gleam. 

We'll pay a tanner for each yellowboy. 

Soft—the fair President. Sir, in thy speech to 
Congress 


Pray make the best of it. E.S. 
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Baldwin's Risk—And Our Lives 


By Hamish Blair 


HAT feature of the White Paper policy 

which most hopelessly condemns it from the 

standpoint of anyone who knows India in its 
assumption that the Indian potitician is both able 
and willing to work the constitutional hybrid 
which it proposes to call into being. It is also 
assumed that the microscopic body of educated 
Indians into whose hands power is to be trans- 
ferred is divisible into two folds :— 

1. Those ‘‘ Moderates’? who are well disposed 
towards the British connexion and are prepared 
to co-operate with the British Government and 
with the British element in India. 

2. The Congress Party, which is bitterly hos- 

tile to everything British. 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin, as usual, managed to 
crowd the maximum of folly and inaccuracy into 
a single sentence when, speaking to the women 
Conservatives at the Albert Hall, he denounced 
the proposal to go back .to the Simon report 
‘* because if you did you would lose the whole 
support of intellectual and political India.” 


The Oriental Mind 


Does the poor fellow think there is any such 
support to be lost? Of course he does, and that 
is where he is going to make a still more frightful 
blunder than when he fastened the war debt pay- 
ments round the neck of the British people. 


The fact is that Britain has no supporters in 
‘* intellectual and political India,’’ Practically 
every Indian politician hates us like poison, and 
only awaits a favourable opportunity of gratifying 
that hatred with safety. The partial rendition of 
the Empire which is contemplated by the White 
Paper will give him the opening he has long been 
seeking; and we Britishers in India will be his 
first victims. 


The chief factor is the contempt which recent 
‘* dud ’’ Viceroyalties have created in the Indian 
mind. The Indian is an Oriental, a cardinal fact 
which tends constantly to be forgotten in these 
discussions. The Oriental loves a master. The 
moment his master ceases to be master he despises 
him. I am sorry he is like this, but I didn’t make 
him. And anyone who tries to legislate for him 
and ignores this fundamental peculiarity is asking 
fo; trouble. 


In this matter there is no real difference between 
the so-called “‘ Moderate "’ or ‘‘ Liberal ’’ and the 
Congress politician. They both hate the British 
connexion and want to get rid of it. Only the 
Congresswalla, to do him justice, has the courage 
of his convictions. The ‘‘ Moderate ’’ has not. 
Also the Congress motto is ‘‘ Thorough.’’ Con- 
gress is prepared to lay the whole of India in ruins; 
if so it can achieve its main objective, namely, 
the destruction of British rule. The ‘‘ Moderate ”’ 
would like to have it both ways. He loathes 
Britain just as heartily as his Congress congener, 


but has to admit that he has prospered under the 
regime which he now denounces, and shrinks from 
the prospect of political chaos. 


What the ‘* Moderate ”’ aspires to is an arrange- 
ment under which he and his friends would 
control the machine of Government, with a sub- 
ordinate British element to ensure a spurious 
efficiency and the British Army as a kind of 
Praetorian Guard. According to this plan the 
** Moderate ’’ would be in a position to stifle 
British trade, squeeze out the non-official British 
element from the country and destroy the British 
Empire in India at his leisure. Protected by 
British bayonets and the Royal Air Force while 
this process was going forward he would be secure 
against invasion or internal disturbance. That is 
the ‘* Moderate “ plan for downing us—a kind of 
dream innings, where the bowler is only allowed 
to send down lobs, and the batsman slogs every 
ball to the boundary ! 


Realism 


The Congress politician, on the contrary, is a 
realist, who foresees and exults in the catastrophe - 
to which he is marching. But both have the same 
fixed idea—delenda est Britannia! That the Con- 
gress politician and the ‘‘ Moderate ’’ are practi- 
cally identical in their aspirations has recently 
been admitted by that shining light among the 
Moderates,’ the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri. 
The admission was no news to those of us who 
have some knowledge of the Indian politician, but 
the right hon. gentleman has laid us all under an 
obligation by his frank and unexpected avowal. 


At the time of writing, negotiations are going on 
with a view to the Congress dropping civil dis- 
obedience and coming in to work the new con- 
stitution. On the cards the vanity of Gandhi may 
upset this proposal, but if it goes through it will 
doubtless be blessed with all the unction at the 
command of the MacDonald-Baldwin-Hoare 
fraternity. 


If the Congress does condescend to co-operate, 
the identity of its aim and that of the ‘‘ Moder- 
ates,’’ so far as British interests are concerned, will 
speedily be manifest. Congress will obtain con- 
trol over the greater part of India, even as it has 
taken charge of the ‘‘ reformed ’’ Corporation of 
Calcutta. The ‘‘ Moderates ” will act as bottle- 
holder while it proceeds, first of all to wreck the 
White Paper constitution, next to smash British 
trade, lastly to tax, persecute and bludgeon the 
British element out of the country. 

Not a very pleasing prospect for us, who will 
have to go through it. But then, once more to 
quote the oracular Stanley, at the Albert Hall, 
‘* there are times when you have to take risks.’’ 

Quite so. Bold Baldwin and his backers will 
take the risks, but we who live in India will pay the 
forfeit—most of us with our lives. 
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Personalities Versus The Empire 


By Lady Houston, 
R. BALDWIN is a very agreeable, like- 


able man—and if the only question for 
still wishing him to remain Leader of the Con- 
servative Party was his personality, I don’t think 
anyone would say anything against it; but he 
lacks as a Conservative Leader one very necessary 
quality, and that is—a Conservative Policy. 
The Leader of the Conservative Party should 
be strong in upholding Conservatism, and that is 
where Mr. Baldwin has so deplorably failed. It 
is right, therefore, to consider carefully—without 


bias—if he has done his duty as a Conservative 
Leader. 


Let us look facts straight in the face and we 
shall see that he has failed most lamentably 
to uphold his position and has become— 
since this dishonest, inefficient Government called 
‘‘National’’ has been in power—simply a creature 
who never ceases to say ‘‘ditto’’ to every 
Socialistic measure foisted upon Conservatives by 
our Socialist Prime Minister. 


Conservatives are being cheated and tricked by 
what is in reality BOLSHEVISM. 


For years Conservatives have been trying to 


get rid of Mr. Baldwin, but, as one very impor- 


D.B.E. (Truthsayer) 


tant Conservative said to me, ‘‘ He fights like a 
Kilkenny cat for his own position, but he won’t 
raise a finger to help the Conservative Policy.” 
He has shown again and again his ineptitude and 
how utterly impossible he is as a Leader, but when 
140 Conservatives implored him to give up the 
Leadership he made an impassioned speech, say- 
ing ‘‘ Will you allow your Leader to be turned 
out of his position by Newspaper Peers? ’’ and 
thereby he persuaded his Party, entirely against 
their judgment, to let him remain in office, 
although he knew full well they did not want 
him. 

And now Mr. Baldwin is trying to frighten, 
brow-beat and bully his £400-a-year ‘‘ DIE 
SOFTS ” into basely betraying India. He is 
rather good at this game, for it will be remem- 
bered that during the last General Election he 
bullied 50 Conservative candidates and forced 
them to stand down in order to make way for 50 
manufactured Liberals—for Mr. Baldwin’s col- 
leagues are nothing but a mixed grill—excellent 
in a Grill Room. But the Conservatives at the last 
Election did not vote for this plat—they voted in 
overwhelming numbers for the Roast Beef of Old 
England—with plenty of mustard. 


Home Grown Timber and Protection 
By Sir George Courthope, M.P. 


HE protection of home grown timber is 
neither a single nor a simple problem, but 

a combination of several problems, each 
differing greatly fromr the rest. In order to 
appreciate these problems it is as well to begin 
by a brief study of the production which we all 
desire to protect, and the various industries for 
which that production provides the raw material. 
Let us look first of all at the wood-lands of 
Great Britain. Their total area is less than 
3,000,000 acres, of which about one half is High 
Forest, the remainder being coppice, amenity 
woods, or worthless scrub. In the census of 
wood-lands taken in 1923 only 672,000 acres were 


shown as pure conifer with a further 300,000 of 
mixed woods. The Forestry Commission, which 
has been functioning for 13 years, has planted 
over 200,000 acres and assisted public and private 
owners to plant a further 100,000. Official plant- 
ing is still proceeding at a rate of over 20,000 
acres per annum, but home production is only 3 
per cent. of our total annual requirements of com- 
mercial soft-wood timber, and it must be many 
years before the planting of the Forestry Com- 
mission can seriously increase this figure. 

Of the vast imports of soft-wood timber, about 
5 per cent. comes from the Empire. Under the 
Import Duties Act of 1932 there is a customs duty 
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of 10 per cent. ad valorem on foreign timber, 
except wood pulp and pit props—Empire timber 
comes in free. There is reason to hope that the 
preferential duties, or some future modification of 
them, will materially increase the proportion of 
commercial timber that comes from Empire 
sources; but it is futile to expect that tariffs can 
be raised to such an extent as to assist materially 
the producers of home grown soft-wood timber. 
Very heavy duties would be necessary for such a 
purpose, and this cannot be contemplated when 
the home production is so small and the imports 
form so important an element in the raw material 
of many British industries. 


Pit Timber and the Landes 


Tariffs, however, do not form the only means 
of protecting a home industry, and if the produ- 
cers of home grown timber and the merchants who 
handle it are prepared to re-organise their business 
on sound lines, I can see no reason why timber 
should not be made the subject of a quota system 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act, or similar 
legislation. It would appear that such a scheme 


would be particularly appropriate in dealing with 
pit timber. 


At the present time some 2,000,000 loads 
of 50 cubic feet of pit timber are imported 
annually, a considerable part coming from the 
Landes in France, where the pines pay for them- 
selves by the production of turpentine, and can 
be sold at a very low figure as pit props after they 
have been bled to death. Home grown pit props 
cannot compete in price with such imports, and it 
is essential that nothing should be done which 


will materially increase the cost of production of 
coal. 


On the other hand, the operations of the 
Forestry Commission and of other wood-land 
owners who have planted since the War will lead, 
in a few years’ time, to a large and increasing 
out-put of thinnings of pit prop size, for which a 
market must be found if Forestry is to succeed. 
Already there is a large supply of pit timber avail- 
able in Scotland. It would probably be possible 
to produce in Great Britain at the present time 
about one fifth of our annual requirements of pit 
timber, and this figure will steadily increase as 
the young plantations reach the age for thinning. 
Such a situation lends itself to a quota system, 
which might well be applied without any hardship 
to the coal mining industry. 


Let me turn now to a different aspect of the 
problem. Although, at present, the world prices 
of commercial timber are low, and supplies abun- 
dant, there is no doubt that the conifer forests of 
the world are being exhausted at a rapid rate; 
destruction by axe, fire, or pest, far exceeds the 
annual increment or new growth which should 
replace the volume of timber destroyed. 


The Famine to Come 


It seems inevitable that, within the next 
50 years, we shall enter a period of timber 
famine which must be felt most seriously 
by Great Britain, which is more dependent 


than other countries upon its timber imports. 
When this time arrives a completely new set of 
economic conditions will prevail, but, in the mean 
time, everything that can be done without injury 
to other industries, should be done to encourage 
the planting of wood-lands in this country. 


So far I have dealt with conifer timber only— 
the problems of hard-woods are quite different. 
In Great Britain, hard-woods are represented by 
less than half a million acres of High Forest, but 
mixed and coppice wood-lands, hedgerow and 
amenity timber add largely to the volume. Our 
oak is, for many purposes, the finest in the world, 
though it is less easy to work than some of its 
imported competitors. Our ash, beech, elm, and 
other hard-woods can also hold their own in 
quality, and deserve a better market than they find 
at the present time. There is room for improve- 
ment in the organisation of both production and 
marketing. If a serious effort is made in this 
direction, we might reasonably ask for moderate 
tariff protection, and expect it to be effective. 


Empire Resources 


Within the Empire we have vast areas of hard- 
wood forests much of which has never been ex- 
ploited for commercial purposes. Exploitation is 
complicated by the fact that many of the best 
tropical timbers will not float, and are conse- 
quently expensive to extract, while the forests 
usually consist of a mixture of many varieties, 
most of which are either valueless, or compara- 
tively unknown. But they also contain a number 
of timbers of great value, such as Teak, Jarrah, 
Mahogany, and Green Heart. Others are: of 
great beauty, but costly to export and work, and 
suitable only for luxury purposes. 


It is probable that a careful application of tariffs 
would greatly encourage the production and use 
of some Empire hard-wood timbers at the expense 
of foreign competitors, while a further study of 
the lesser known timbers would be promoted by 
the prospects of preferential trade. 


To sum up, I advocate the employment of both 
tariffs and the quota system for the protection of 
home grown and Empire timbers, as I do not 
think that the whole task can be adequately 
accomplished by one system alone. 


Thoughts on Exodus 
(By a Gentile) 
When Pharaoh first oppressed the Jews, 
Did Egypt gain by that ill-use ? 
And who was here the first Jew-baiter ? 
The strength of England started later. 


‘** Begone from Spain! ’’ cried Ferdinand, 
Dating the downfall of his land. 


By many Tsars were Jews downtrod : 
Now Stalin takes the place of God. 


Hitler, who thinks the world began 
When he was born, should learn to scan 
An Ethnic History of Man, 
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The World Conference > A French Point of View 
By H. D. Davray 


HAT is France aiming at in this Economic 
and Currency Conference? This ques- 
tion is being asked by a number of 

intelligent people on the British side of the 
Channel. 

France could not decently refuse to attend when 
everyone else had accepted the invitation. 


But, apart from this act of politeness, what is 
France expected to do, and what can France ex- 
pect from any decision taken in London, suppos- 
ing that any decision at all is taken ? 

The economic problems submitted to the Con- 
ference cannot be solved at all unless the Debt 
question is settled once and for all, unless cur- 
rencies are stabilised and a return to the gold 
standard established. These are from the French 
point of view indispensable preliminaries, without 
which any measures of an economic category that 
may be recommended will be absolutely futile. 
The franc has been stabilised with a depreciation 
of four-fifths of its pre-war value. French opinion 
will not permit any further devaluation. 

It remains for the pound and the dollar to 
come to an agreement as to their mutual value in 
gold, since they have been compelled to disown the 
fetish of the gold standard. 

What is President Roosevelt’s object? He 
wants to shelter American trade from any possi- 
bility of British ‘‘ dumping ’’ by compelling 
Great Britain to fix not the gold value of the 
pound, but its value in dollars. That is the whole 
problem, and the franc has nothing to do with it. 
President Roosevelt has adopted the policy of 
raising prices and stopping the hoarding of gold, 
and with that purpose he has been empowered to 
reduce the gold value of the dollar by fifty per 
cent. If the depreciation of the dollar sinks to 
that level, it is the franc which will suffer; the 
commerce, industry, and the entire economic 
activity of France will probably have to pay the 
bill. 


Pound, Dollar, and France 


The existing devaluation of the pound and 
dollar have caused sufficient damage in our 
country. But the French realised that the measure 
was necessary for the prosperity of England and 
the United States and that the inconvenience they 
suffered would probably be compensated by the 
resumption of business throughout the world. 


If, on the other hand, the pound and the dollar 
are to be further depreciated and President Roose- 
velt sinks to a devaluation of fifty per cent., the 
situation would speedily become extremely critical 
for France. 

However, French opinion is definitely aware 
that the conflict is being waged between the pound 
and the dollar and that the franc, a definite symbol 


hitched to the gold standard, remains outside this 
conflict. 


So she wonders what the Conference expects of 


her. Is it suggested that the Bank of France 
should be authorised to give the support of its 
gold reserves to keep up the dollar and pound 
exchanges and to maintain stabilisation for the 
duration of the Conference? So far as is known 
no such demand has been made. Moreover, the 
gold reserves at the Bank of England seem fully 
capable of dealing with any emergency, and the 
gold reserves of the United States remain intact. 

What does all this mean? French opinion shows 
itself rather suspicious and its scepticism seems 
justified. If this is a real attempt to solve the 
existing economic problem, such a solution cannot 
in French opinion be reached by such partial 
measures. The actual world situation is on the 
verge of catastrophe and demands more courage 
and more imagination. If the United States want 
to save themselves from bankruptcy by devaluation 
which will lighten their debts and increase the 
value of their stocks, the idea is reasonable. But 
such a measure must not result in paralysing and 
ruining other nations. 


The French Attitude 


When in 1931 England decided to abandon the 
gold standard, French opinion unanimously 
approved its government when they authorised the 
Bank of France to put its reserves at the disposal 
of the Bank of England, which in the event antici- 
pated the date of repayment. It is improbable that 
a similar situation will occur again. If it did there 
is no doubt that French opinion would unani- 
mously decide to give all possible assistance to the 
nation which came to her assistance in 1914 first 
of all countries. 

But if there is to be a further depreciation of the 
dollar, French opinion will demand from its 
Government a very decided attitude. In present 
circumstances France has_ recovered financial 
strength which provides her with powerful means 
of defence. If the dollar fell to a level dangerous 
to the franc, the United States would be warned 
that the French Government would immediately 
place an embargo on gold. 

Then to show that there was no question of a 
selfish policy or of an act of financial hostility 
France might send the following message to the 
United States: ‘‘ It is your interest to increase 
world prices. We are in agreement; it is our 
interest too. But it must not be at our expense, 
through an excessive devaluation of your currency 
which would ruin us. Our financial power, which 
is not insignificant, can work in concert with your 
own resources and those of England. We are 
ready to make use of all our available gold with 
a view to raising the price of raw materials.”’ 

Such an attitude would be wise and definite, but 
it could be expressed without gathering a Con- 
ference of 67 nations and hundreds of delegates. 
some of whom talk to say very little and the greater 
number of whom listen without understanding 
much despite the translators’ cleverness, 
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The Kirk and The Scottish People 


By George Blake 


HE General Assembly of the Church of 

Scotland is a venerable body that for many 

generations following the Act of Union gave 
the country at least the illusion of having reserved 
its independence in one matter of vital importance 
to a theologically-minded people. It is not too 
much too say that the Assembly was in its hey- 
day a Scottish Parliament in being. For a race 
that lived largely in and for the Presbyterian 
faith, the annual deliberations in Edinburgh had 
more validity than the temporal activities at West- 
minster, and the pilgrimage to the Capital during 
Assembly Week was almost as important to the 
normal Scot as the journey to Mecca to the fol- 
lowers of Muhammed. 


But it has become necessary to write of the 
Assembly’s significance in the past tense. It is 
perfectly true that it is still a great occasion—in 
the social sense. The more solid sort of Scottish 
daily newspaper still devotes many columns of 
prominent space to its discussions. That the 
gathering has any influence on the life of the 
highly complex Scotland of 1933 may, however, 
be doubted. It has come to this in Scotland ; that 
we must ask if the Church has not almost entirely 
lost its hold on the people, and if the General 
Assembly is much more than an_ interesting 
but slightly pathetic survival. 


The visitor to one of its sessions would 
assuredly find it difficult to discern signs of 
vehement life in its deliberations. We can all 
agree that any great corporation of the kind must 
spend a lot of its time considering matters of busi- 
ness, but the drab succession of reports by 
conveners of obscure committees, coupled in- 
evitably with appeals for funds, is depressing to 
the spirit eager to hear anything in the nature of 
au Message. The conviction grows upon him 
irresistibly that he is at a company meeting or at 
an assembly of a rather unadventurous Conserva- 
tive committee in the rural provinces. The 
thunder of the ancient Presbyterian gods is 
hushed; the voice of the missioner is silent. The 
Assembly does its job of routine work, but the 
preaching of the Word must await other occasions. 


It happens that this year’s Assembly had before 
it what was potentially the most vital issue any 
Church can be called upon to face to-day—its re- 
lationship with the rising generation. Two 
Committees reported on the same day on different 
aspects of the same problem. The Convener 
charged with the Religious Instruction of Youth 
spoke sincerely but very plainly of bitterness and 
positive antagonism to the Church among young 
people denied a useful place in this overcrowded 
and impoverished world. This was an address 
generously inspired; but when the convener of 
the Committee of Societies of Young Men and 
Women got going, his hearers were treated to one 
of those outbursts that incline the most sym- 


pathetic layman to believe that the Church of 
Scotland is still living spiritually in 1844 or there- 
abouts. I cannot do better than quote the 
Scotsman’s report of the Reverend W. A. Guth- 
rie’s plaint :— 

The Sunday morning groups of hikers, the big 
covey of cyclists that one saw last Sunday morning, 
the gay crowds thronging the dance halls, bands of 
lads at the street corners who had been unemployed for 
three, four, or five years, were a continual challenge 
to the Church to face up to the problem of the non- 
churchgoing in an altogether different way. In the 
main, these people had no use for the Church. They 
had become daring enough to swagger past the church 
doors, even when its bells were sounding ont their 
‘call to worship. 


Out of these astonishing remarks several ques- 
tions arise. One—a question of simple fact—can 
be disposed of at once. It is a matter of the 
simplest observation that the hikers and bicyclists 
do not “ swagger past the church doors.’’ The 
Sunday travellers do not, one way or another, care 
two hoots for church doors or for the Church 
itself. They may be sinners, they may be hedon- 
ists, but they are not deliberately so. They are 
the masses that have lapsed from the Church, and 
it is a queer business altogether if the Church is 
now to turn round and blame them for that. 
Christ Himself once observed with profound wis- 
dom: ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 


The phenomenon represented by these Sabbath 
pleasure-seekers is certainly an astonishing one in 
this traditionally austere Scotland. Out of all the 
cities they pour in their thousands—on motor- 
cycles, on push-bikes, on foot—and all arrayed in 
garments of the fashion set by Coney Island. To 
one who returns to the North after an absence of 
ten years it is as if the world were turned upside 
down, as if the grey mother were going pagan in 
her old age. But to think thus is to think accord- 
ing to a mere racial habit. It is tolerably certain 
that the classes represented by these bright spirits 
were lost to the Church long ago and through quite 
other causes than the contemporary hedonism. It 
is clear that they are better out in the open air than 
hanging about street-corners and Italian ice-cream 
shops. Yet the spokesmen of the Church of Scot- 
land, secure in a nice traditional complacency, can 
dare to suggest that this majority of non-church- 
goers does not speak with the voice of the people 
and can be gathered in among the respectable by 
the mere act of whistling from the fold. 


Let us be cautious in apportioning blame. 
Whether it is materialism on the one hand or a 
failure on the part of the Church on the other that 
is to blame for these contemporary lapses from 
grace no sane man would care to decide out of 
hand. But it is quite certain that the Church of 
Scotland is in very grave danger of losing its hold 
on the bulk of the people, and that it will have to 
find another Paul before it regains its old 
dominion. 
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Burne-Jones 
By Robert Anning Bell, R.A. 


> NYTHING to do with Camelot makes me 

sick,’’ was the candid remark of one of 

our vivid young moderns at a casual men- 
tion of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Burne-Jones is 
out of fashion. Undoubtedly he is out of fashion, 
and has been for a generation. Indeed it may be 
questioned if the time has yet arrived when a 
collection of his work will receive unprejudiced 
consideration. Might it not have been better to 
wait until the more clamant of the present fashions 
are in their turn out-moded and the giddier eddies 
have died away on the mud banks? 

But Burne-Jones in his lifetime had much the 
sort of vogue that Picasso has now. He was fer- 
vently admired and fervently hated. The majority 
of the High-brows were for him, and he had the 
servile following which the exclusive High-brow 
attitude always attracts in our odd country. He 
also had the critical but respectful appreciation of 
many sincere lovers of painting. 

But he is out of fashion. It is worth inquiring 
why. To begin with, nowadays few artists who 
have made great reputations in their lifetime can, 
it seems, keep this position much after their death. 
They may revive later, but their art has at the 
time lost the freshness of its appeal, it has become 
familiar : the public is satiated, and vivacious youth 
always scornful of the opinions and judgments of 
the generation of their aunts and_ uncles 
vehemently desires some new thing. 

The great mass of our countrymen never cared 
for Burne-jones; they clung honestly to what they 
liked, anecdotal pictures with plenty of pink in 
them, with a sub-section who preferred paintings 
oi grouse. The more intelligent opposition was 
headed by Whistler’s young men, and through his 
work it was led to the French Impressionists—and 
so to Manet (whom I do not feel can be described 
by any such simple label)—and also by those who, 
forgetting Constable, bowed their heads before 
Bastien-Lepage and the plein-airistes. They all 
went a-whoring after strange gods, and few 
there were who returned from the tents of the 
Amalekites. 


Then, being a Celtic Englishman, his subjects 
were of a romantic cast, mainly from medizval or 
classic legend, and he was associated with that 
literary movement which, after producing “ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci’’ and the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner ’’ and ‘‘ Goblin Market,’’ was ending with 
Tennyson and his Enids. 

Then there is his painting itself, noble and ex- 
pressive as it is in the monochrome or almost 
monochrome stage. As it progressed through a suc- 
cession of glazes and scumbles to the later stages 
it was apt to get tired looking and somewhat 
flaccid, and as time has passed his pictures have 
In some cases acquired a sort of horny look which 
‘was not there when they left his hands. ‘The craft 
of painting was not taught, indeed it was dying or 
dead. Like the rest of us, he was from that point 


of view an amateur, and experimentalist. The be- 
haviour of paints and mediums under the influence 
of time had been forgotten: it was a toss-up 
whether a picture would stand well or not—as it 
mostly still is. This is why his water-colours 
represent him best technically. It is a pity that 
he did not work in tempera which would have 
suited his idiosyncrasies both in style and presen- 
tation and which, though little known then was 
practised successfully by that good artist, his 
friend Spencer Stanhope. 

And his pictures are really very little known. 
There are a few in the Tate Gallery and some fine 
designs in the Victoria and Albert Museum. In 
a compilation entitled ‘‘ Great Victorians,” a Mr. 
Martin Armstrong, to whom was entrusted the life 
of Burne-Jones, remarks that ‘‘ we of to-day ”’ 
don’t like him, but naively continues that if twenty 
or thirty of his works were brought together that 
opinion might be changed! Such a criticism can- 
not be taken very seriously, but it is typical of 
these hurried times. 

In addition his name is, like that of William 
Morris, confused with the legend of the ‘‘ zsthetic 
period,’’ with Postlethwaite and old copies of 
Punch, with Bunthorne and Patience and the 
greenery-yallery,”’ ‘‘too too’’ and “* utterly 
precious ’’ jargon believed to have been common 
in the derided ’eighties. Finally he has suffered 
from a long tail of feeble mannerists who weary 
the eye with their wan and wistful imitations. 

So for various reasons the fog which hides 
Burne-Jones is unusually dense. It is illuminated 
partially by the wifely tribute of Lady Burne- 
Jones, less kindly by Rossetti’s doggerel and the 
comments of the acidulated ‘* Jimmy ’’ Whistler. 
Not many remember his gracious and whimsical 
personality. Are any of his assistants except Mr. 
Rooke yet alive? I don’t know. They knew the 
artist in him better than any other, both in the 
frequent moods of depression—for Art was to him 
a severe mistress and an exacting—also in his 
moods of gentle gaiety when things went a little 
better, and in those Puck-like moments when he 
would gravely attribute the most atrocious private 
conduct to one or other of them. But they were 
a devoted group and he must have been a very 
lovable leader. 

And now a few words about his work. Its out- 
standing quality to my way of thinking is his 
very personal style in design, a style which is 
emphasised by his selective and very personal 
use of colour. He has this much in com- 
mon with the Moderns that he has the 
same disdain for merely representative paint- 
ing. His work shows the influence of the 
primitives, and particularly of the Romanesque 
and the Byzantines much as does that of the more 
scholastic among them, such as Mr. Eric Gill. He 
never had opportunities such as they are obtaining 
of filling great spaces with mural decorations, 
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although he painted many large pictures with that 
aim. True, he made a series of noble and appro- 
priate designs for Mosaics, but they were for Rome 
and were carried out by the unintelligent methods 
ir favour there at the time. Cramped within the 
limits of easel pictures he produced much ex- 


quisite work, but he never had a fair chance. 
May I hope that this cursory account may induce 
some to visit the coming exhibition with an open 
mind, and prove that I have shown myself a false 
prophet in the opening sentences of this article ? 


Fairy 
By S. R. 


“ HIS maketh,’’ quoth the Wife of Bath, 
‘that there be no fairies.” How could 
she be expected to know that nearly six 

centuries after she had been gathered to her five 

husbands, the fairies would still be as truly alive 
as ever they were in the days before the coming of 
their supposed enemy, the “‘ holy friar’? For 
alive they are. They have a finger in every pie. 

‘* What is poetry?’ asks Professor Housman. 

He, if anyone, should have understood that it is 

only fairy prose. 

Still, on Midsummer Eve, they hold their 
ancient festival. When the sky glimmers all the 
way from west to north, and the stars seem close 
behind the trees, and little white flowers peer 
wide-eyed into the luminous darkness—when the 
smell of heath and fern is like wine to the senses 
and the air full of strange twitterings and dart- 
ings—on such a night, when even the most desk- 
ridden mortal feels somehow the call of the wild, 
will anyone pretend that the fairies are not there ? 

Why is it that people persist in arguing as to 
whether we should “ believe’ in fairies? Of 
course we all do. The only question that matters 
is what we mean by them. In this direction, per- 
haps, our fairy faith does need straightening out. 
There is, for instance, a still wide-spread tendency 
to claim fairies as a separate creation, not on our 
spiritual and material plane at all. Such beings 
may exist ; but of one thing we can be sure. They 
would not be fairies. All fairy careers and pedi- 
grees we know. We know that fairies belong not 
tu discovery but to remembrance—that they are 
the children, not of science, but of art. 

To this one quality all fairies of every kind and 
age are true. Whatever their origin—as the gods 
grown old; sun, moon and stars; glorified abori- 
gines; primitive explanations of shadows, dreams, 
reflections; departed spirits; personified moun- 
tains, rivers, beasts, birds, flowers—all, one way 
or another, are imaginative projections of our- 
selves. We are the “ little people ’’—transfigured 
by our own fancy. 

Another hardy illusion which needs to be 
regretfully dispelled is that of ‘‘ seeing ”’ fairies 
with the outward eye. It so happens that by their 
very name, linked as it is with the Fates—those 
personified utterances of a Supreme Power— 
fairies have to do primarily not with sight but with 
speech. They are creatures of ‘‘ enchantment ”’ 
in the strictest sense of the word—but that is by 
the way. 

I have searched pretty exhaustively and can 
find no first-hand proof of anyone ever having 
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objectively seen a fairy. Even good Bishop 
Corbet had to rely upon ‘‘ William Chourne of 
Staffordshire ’’ for all that he could conscienti- 
ously tell us about ‘‘ rewards and fairies.’ Often 
enough the artist is unconscious of his craft. 
When Blake claimed to have been present at a 
‘* fairy’s funeral’? he was, without prejudice to 
his sincerity, in one of his visionary moods. Did 
he not at another time see ‘‘ God looking in at 
the window ? 

One must not be too strict, either, over Thomas 
of Erceldonne’s sojourn with the Fairy Queen 
‘“on Huntley banks.’’ His details are sus- 
picious in their very precision. No genuinely 
dazzled observer would recall that the ‘‘ rewell- 
bone ”’ saddle upon her ‘‘ dappled grey ”’ palfrey 
was ‘‘compassed about with crapoté’’; that 
‘eight raches”’ ran at her feet; that her girths 
were of silk, her buckles of beryl, her stirrups of 
crystal. 

There are only two explanations. Either the 
grand old rhymer was a fine creative artist, or he 
was an unconscionable liar. I prefer to think that 
Thomas’s gay companion had just as much legal 
truth about her as ‘‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci ”’ 
= “The Lady of Shalott ’’—no more and no 
ess. 

When Prospero bade farewell to those ‘‘ demi- 
puppets ”’ of the yellow sands and moonlit groves 
by whose “‘ weak ’’ aid he had worked so many 
wonders, Shakespeare was doing something much 
more than coming towards the end of a play. 
He was giving a last touch to the replacing of 
the old fairies by the new—of the obsolete goblinry 
of Puck’s folk-lore original and his clumsy mis- 
chiefs by Ariel’s freed and humanised intelligence. 
How pathetically those contemporaries and suc- 
cessors who tried to steal Shakespeare’s fairies 
missed their simple humanity! Who reads 
Drayton’s ‘‘ Nymphidia’’ for pleasure now- 
adays? For all Herrick’s charm when he is 
writing about Julia or Corinna, his Oberon poems 
have no more life in them than pinned beetles 
in a museum. 

Happily, thanks to Perrault and Andersen, 
Yeats and ‘‘ Fiona Macleod,’’ Maeterlinck and 
Barrie and some others, the true understanding of 
fairies has won in the end. We fear them no 
more. We have come to accept them as part of 
our ideal heritage. We recognise that to be 
“‘ fay ’’ is simply to be human with imagination— 
to have learnt the way to Innisfree; to be con- 
sme of ‘‘ the light that never was on sea or 
land.” 
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T- EATRE 


Proscenium. By Ivor Novello. Globe Theatre. 


HAT “ Proscenium ”’ is not (as the saying is) 

my cup of tea is a fact with regard to which 

the author can permit himself to feel superlatively 

indifferent. For it is, | am confident, the Public’s 

cup of tea, and the probabilities are that Messrs. 

Moss’ Empires and Howard and Wyndham Tours, 

Ltd., who present it at the Globe, will require a 

veritable samovar-ol-plenty to keep pace with the 
demand. How can one explain this? 


Well, the Ordinary Playgoer is a woman. That 
is atruism. To the normal English woman there 
is nothing in the whole wide world so interesting 
as Love. That also is a truism. Thirdly, and 
most importantly of all—though whether this is 
due to an inherited morality which she hasn’t 
sufficient intelligence to question, or to a racial, 
possibly climatic, dullness, I do not know—the 
normal English woman (and the normal English 
man, for that matter) has an innate love of that 
Plain Living, which in matters of food means 
joints and puddings, in matters of drink means tea 


and stout, and in matters of the sexual appetites 
means Wedlock. 


Add together these three paragraphs, and you 
have the answer to my question. For ‘‘ Proscen- 
ium ’’ is a brazen matrimonial Romance—set in 
a theatrical environment. Mr. Novello plays the 
part of a jeune premier who falls in love with his 
actress-manageress (Fay Compton). They marry, 
and remain unwaveringly in love with one another 
throughout the five years of the play’s duration— 
and by obvious implication, ‘‘ ever after,’’—des- 
pite the wife being eight years older than her 
handsome husband; despite the almost frantic 
efforts of a pretty ingénue (Joan Barry) to lure 
him into an “‘ affair ’’; and despite what for any 
less romantic couple would have been an intoler- 
able state of professional rivalry. 


I doubt whether, even in the heyday of Vic- 
torian Romanticism, there were ever a hero and a 
heroine so liberally endowed with splendid virtues, 
or who behaved so exactly as the more romantic- 
hearted of the audience would wish them to behave. 
Indeed, though the play abounds in foolish people 
(who provide its not very comic relief), there is 
not in it one of those ‘‘ unpleasant ’’ characters 
whose domination of our post-war drama has been, 
from the commercial point of view, one of its most 
baneful features. Even the ingénue (the only 
character whose conduct approximates to that of 


a real-life human being) is obviously more young 
than wicked. 


Moreover, the play’s romanticism is not con- 
fined to its protagonists. It ennobles even the 
British Playgoer himself. Such “‘ conflict ” as 
the play contains is concerned with a production 
of “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” with Mr. Novello playing 
Romeo to Miss Barry's Juliet, and the final scene 
shows us a supper-party given to celebrate that 
noble venture’s two-hundredth performance! An 
audience that can swallow without choking that 
colossal lie about itself, is not likely to strain at 


the comparatively minor taradiddles of psychology 
with which Mr, Novello idealises the theatrical 
profession and the state of matrimony. 


In brief, for those who like their cup of tea with 
plenty of rich cream and half-a-dozen lumps of 
sugar in it, ‘‘ Proscenium’’ is just the thing. 
And the service, apart from Miss Compton’s per- 
formance, has all the easy competence of a first- 
rate tea-shop. Miss Compton, however, does 
achieve a_ characterisation deeper than the 
momentary mood. One feels that the whole of 
‘** Norma Matthews ”’ is considerably greater than 
the ‘“* part.’’ And that, I suggest, is the mark of 
first-rate acting. Miss Barry made some brightly- 
coloured bricks out of some strangely ill-assorted 
straws; and the author himself, in the one scene 
where he gave himself a chance to prove his latent 
qualities, must have astonished even his greatest 


admirers by his new-found strength. I refer to 
Act IIT, Scene I. 
Eight Bells. By Percy G. Mandley. Duchess 


Theatre. 


This, to my mind, is a clear case of what may 
be called Justifiable Melodrama. For mutinies do 
happen, even in the best-regulated mercantile 
marine services ; and a mutiny, when it does occur, 
must surely be a wildly melodramatic business. 
Moreover, Mr. Mandley has been careful to pro- 
vide an entirely credible motive for the insurrec- 
tion. The action takes place on August 4th, 1914, 
and the German sailors in the good ship Comber- 
mere are not unnaturally anxious as to what their 
fate will be when that full-rigged sailing vessel 
reaches Falmouth. They are also numerically 
strong; with the dagoes aboard as their allies in 
rebellion, they are strong enough to take com- 
mand. The course of the mutiny is exciting. 


But the play has something more than mere ex- 
citement to commend it. It has a hero who, when 
the moment for heroism comes, allows discretion 
to temper valour, and plays second-fiddle to a 
gentleman whom hitherto we had regarded as the 
villain. It has a love-affair between the captain’s 
wife and the first mate; and this rather theatrical 
situation is suddenly turned into a thing of extra- 
ordinary interest, when the leader of the German 
mutineers arrives on the scene to intervene on the 
side of matrimonial law-and-order, pointing out 
the unromantic truth that if once the crew suspect 
the captain’s wife of lax morality (her husband 
is incarcerated at the time), they will probably be 
swift to take advantage of the situation, in a force- 
ful manner that will not be to the liking of either 
of them! In brief, that rare thing, a melodrama 
ahout human beings. The acting of Mr. George 
Thorpe as the leading mutineer and of Mr. 
Reginald Tate as the fiery-tempered captain was 
first-rate. Mr. Charles Lefeaux gave a neat 
sketch of a German steward; and Miss Kathleen 
O’Regan and Mr. Harry Wilcoxon did all that 
was possible with the milder interest of a love- 
story which had more psychology than “‘ theatre ’’ 
in it, and regarding the morality of which the 
author seemed to be in two conflicting minds. 


GILBERT WAKEFIELD, 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


EVERAL circumstances, closely _ related, 
made the recent revival of Vaughan 
Williams’s Hugh the Drover at the Royal 

College of Music a significant event. The per- 
formances—there were only two—came into the 
historical scheme of the Jubilee Celebrations 
(which will continue into next month) ; they came, 
also, under the zgis of the Ernest Palmer Opera 
Study Fund; they were directed by Sir Thomas 
Beecham; and the composer had written a new 
scene in the second Act for this production. Each 
of these circumstances had its own importance in 
the interior economy of the College itself. Each, 
however, had and has a significance far beyond 
the frontiers of South Kensington. 

In a recent article I had occasion to refer to these 
Jubilee Celebrations: all I need add here is that 
they represent much more than a mere survey of 
work done through half a century—Hugh the 
Drover is but one typical achievement. For about 
thirty of those fifty years Sir Ernest Palmer has 
been a close, unselfish friend of the R.C.M., and 
his peerage must surely have given unusual satis- 
faction to two generations of musicians, scattered 
throughout the world, who have been aware of the 
personal and really practical interest he has always 
taken in their professional advancement. Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s association with the revival, 
also purely idealistic, brought in another element 
involving, by inference, the whole policy of a 
national opera—a subject as vital and urgent 
to-day as it has been since the Imperial League 
was first discussed. Beecham’s earlier association 
with another College opera, Arthur Benjamin’s 
The Devil Take Her, was a sign of the times. Dr. 
Vaughan Williams’s decision to write that jolly 
additional scene for Hugh the Drover is another. 


The Opera Situation 


This cluster of circumstances may not be dis- 
missed as being purely local and temporary. It 
may not even be said, with comfortable super- 
ciliousness, that history is only repeating itself. 
As I see it, history was in the making at the 
Royal College the other evening. Something 
more than mere compliments were in the 
air when the composer made his speech to the 
students after a rattling good performance ; when 
Sir Thomas Beecham—debonair and witty as ever 
—said that this ‘‘ masterpiece”? of Vaughan 
Williams ought to be in the repertory of every 
opera-house in the world; when Sir Hugh Allen 
embarrassed the usually imperturbable conductor 
by presenting him with a souvenir on behalf of the 
R.C.M. in a characteristically unconventional and 
pointed speech. 

One turned one’s thoughts from this domestic 
scene to things that were happening in the musi- 
cal world outside if only to see its full significance. 
While the probable future of Covent Garden is 
still a matter for speculation (in more senses than 


one, no doubt) Mr. Ernest Newman has been 
pointing out that the only instrument of operatic 
salvation is still the Imperial League. While the 
critic of The Times attending the Amsterdam 
Festival properly enough trounces the Jury of the 
International for its choice of alleged chamber 
music—a matter of concern to a handful of egoists 
—and while West-end recitals go their more or 
less dreary way, Miss Baylis is quietly laying her 
plans for the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells in the 
autumn with another Russian production up her 
sleeve. 


A Critical Moment 


Mr. Newman rightly insists that Beecham is 
the one person fit to have the destinies of 
British opera in his hands—a fact that has been 
clear to some of us for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury but which it still appears necessary to rub 
in. It was known that the inflow of subscriptions 
to the Imperial League was severely checked by 
the temporary operations of the ill-advised subsidy 
and by all the accompanying talk. This 
must now be rectified, can now be rectified 
—if the situation regarding the Imperial 
League is made clear. The establishment last 
year of the magnificent London Philharmonic 
Orchestra was an important and necessary step in 
the direction of a national opera. As an artistic 
organisation it has more than justified itself. 
What is required now most urgently is confidence 
in the Imperial League. The moment is critical 
chiefly through misunderstanding. In the pro- 
vinces, where the membership of the League really 
counts, the ‘‘ fate ’’ of Covent Garden (whatever 
that is to be) must necessarily be exalted beyond 
its importance as news just as it will be misinter- 
preted in its potential or real effect upon opera. 
This should be cleared up. 


Meanwhile the real créche of national opera is to 
be found in the Parry Theatre of the Royal 
College of Music with Lord Palmer, Sir Hugh 
Allen and Sir Thomas Beecham, as godfathers. 
Meanwhile, also, our Volksoper is housed at Sad- 
ler’s Wells and the Old Vic—how English visitors 
would gush over those little theatres if they were 
situated in Berlin or Vienna—and if that amal- 
gamation of ‘‘all the operatic interests ”’ 
announced by Sir Thomas last year has not yet 
embraced the marvellous activities of Miss Baylis 
there is much to be thankful for. 


IRECT subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 
earliest possible notification to the Saturday 


Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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In the Sandlands 


Clifford Hosken 


HE Sandilands, the old writers called them— 
‘* that tract which extends itself by the sea 
coast from Languard Fort to Yarmouth.” 

A forgotten country far from main roads and 
that tiresome thing which men call progress, this 
corner of Suffolk, the Sandlands, has altered per- 
haps less than any part of England with the 
changing years. 

It is a pleasant land of sleepy lost villages where 
time moves very slowly, a land of wide open 
heaths, still called ‘‘ walks,’’ because once they 
walked sheep on them, now glorious, great wastes 
of purple heather and yellow gorse and brakes 
turning from fresh green to golden russet as the 
seasons change. And a land of old customs and 
quiet people who wring what living they can from 
the land or from the sea. 

They measure time by their toil as their grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers did before them. 
There is haysel and harvest, seed-time and muck- 
spreading, herringing and spratting. Stubbornly 
they cling to their old ways as they cling to their 
old words in defiance of the schools and the 
B.B.C. And they never drop an “ h.” 


Heron and Handsaw 


The speech of Shakespeare’s England lingers in 
the Sandlands; men still say ‘‘ Fare you well ”’ 
when they part. To us a heron is a handsaw, 
and our gardeners complain of the ravages of 
** they old dodmans ”’ unless they call them ‘‘hod- 
medods,’’ which they consider a righter word than 
** snails.” A goldfinch is a ‘‘ King Harry ”’ be- 
cause it always has been, and the mysterious 
swift is a ‘‘ devlingort.”’ 


It is very green and tranquil in the Sandlands 
now; Spring comes late to the East Coast, and 
the blossoms are hardly over. But what a season 
of blossom it has been, and what a harvest of 
berries the hedgerows promise for the autumn! 

Our fields are busy, and there will be no un- 
employment in the villages for the next few weeks, 
for the men have gone “ beeting.”’ 

Singling ’’ or “‘ setting out” they call it, 
which means hoeing the sugar beet crop, ridding 
the long rows from weeds and thinning the young 
plants until they are a full six inches apart so that 
they may have space to grow before next 
November. 

It is a fine crop this year, quite unaffected by 
the long dry spell of easterly winds and blazing 
sun. The young beet can stand a lot of sunshine. 
And round about us there are more acres than ever 
this year under sugar beet—the East Coast 
farmer’s salvation. 

Yet, from every but a commercial aspect, what 
a dull crop it is, dullest of all the roots, and of least 
use to the sportsman. There is something un- 
attractive about sugar beet that even the game 
seem to feel, The partridges and pheasants never 


seek the sugar beet as they do the turnips and the 
‘* stock beet,’? which is what we call mangel 
wurzel here. 


Still, sugar beet pays and corn doesn’t, and so 
the wide rolling East Coast fields that used to grow 
the finest barley in England are now given over 
to row upon row of dull green sugar beet, and the 
crop is garnered along the roadside in the late 
autumn into enormous heaps of ugly roots like 
gigantic and distorted parsnips instead of into 
stacks of golden grain. A new and prosaic in- 
dustry grows up in place of an old and picturesque 
one. And the farmers grub up their hedges ruth- 
lessly to let more sun into their beet fields, and we 
who like the older things can but admit, sadly, 
that beauty in the countryside is a bad payer of 
wages and profits. 


It has been a strange Spring on this East Coast, 
precocious in many ways. Seldom have the trees 
been so early in leaf. The oaks were weeks ahead 
of their time. Only the ash lingered. And the 
oak in leaf before the ash—what does that fore- 
tell? Oddly enough, we are not quite sure down 
here in the Sandilands. We know that “ ash”’ 
rhymes with ‘‘ splash,’’ but we have long argu- 
ments as to whether ‘‘ splash ’’ means much or 
little rain, and whether the ash in leaf before the 
oak means, as the rhyme should tell us, that the 
summer is to ‘‘ smoke ”’ or “‘ soak.”’ 


Mulltitudinous Bees 


In the garden, as in the fields, the bloom has 
been amazing. There was a ceanothus under a 
south wall that was unbelievable in its prodigal 
splendour. About its glorious hazy mist of in- 
describable blue, the wild bees worked from sun- 
rise to sunset. At times you might think a church 
organ was playing in the distance, so noisy was 
their hum. 

But we are having to pay for the early Spring 
in the garden. There are worrying gaps. The 
early flowers came before their time : the later ones 
are hardly yet in bloom. We have more leaf than 
blossom for a little while. 

And through that leaf the baby ‘“ mavishes ”’ 
scuttle, for there has been a great hatching of 
thrushes this year. The devastation of 1929's 
savage winter is being repaired. That took a heavy 
toll of mavishes. The Dawn Chorus has been 
noticeably weaker in the past four Springs. 


This has been a great nightingale year, too, 
though with us they have been singing more in the 
daytime than at night. But the cuckoos are fewer. 
They failed to sing to us all day in May, though 
on the first day of June, true to tradition, I heard 
the broken call; cuckoo had changed its tune. 

Along the beach, the terns grow fewer. Which 
is sad; for our sea-swallows are as much a feature 


of Spring to us on the coast of the Sandlands as 
is his roof-loving namesake. 
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The Church and the Crisis 


Christianity and the Crisis. Edited by Percy 
Dearmer. Gollancz. 5s. 


[RevieweD By Matcotm ELwin.] 


OR five shillings, in six hundred pages, we 
F are presented with a symposium of the views 
of representative ecclesiatical and professional 
dignitaries, including two archbishops and five 
bishops, on the personal, political, and economic 
problems of the day. Unhappily, none of these 
distinguished clerics offers a single constructive 
suggestion. They are like the delegates at a 
League of Nations conference—rich in diplomatic 
unction, unanimous alike in declaring the urgent 
necessity for something being done and in their 
determination to commit themselves to nothing. 
Nearly all of them write with distinction and plead 
a plausible case, but their criticism is merely 
destructive. 

Few of them resist a tilt at science, whose efforts 
to solve the spiritual and social equation they pre- 
sumably deprecate as an impertinent infringement 
of their professional prerogative. They inveigh 
against ‘‘ scientific materialism ’? and humanism, 
against Mr. Bertrand Russell and the brothers 
Huxley, while the Bishop of Ripon even takes off 
his gaiters to Mr. Winston Churchill and asks, 
‘“TIs Saul also among the prophets?’’ The 
Dean of Exeter finds refuge in the comfortable 
reflection that ‘‘ the chief branches of science are 
at present inconsistent with one another ”’ and that 
science ‘‘ helps to make the intellectual crisis, but 
does very little to solve it.” 

To this complacent comment on the blackness 
of their frying-pan, scientists may retort that their 
pan is at least a sound, serviceable, and up-to-date 
article, while the ecclesiastical kettle will not hold 
water. Science attempts to supply a guide to 
modern thought; it has succeeded in convincing 
a bishop that ‘‘ the purpose of spacing births and 
limiting families is not only a worthy purpose, 
but also a duty.’’ Since when has the Church 
been remarkable for unity in its ‘‘chief branches,”’ 
and has it not contributed largely to the creation 
of an intellectual crisis by its impotence as an in- 
tellectual force, by its failure to keep pace with 
modern progress and its incapacity to ameliorate 
its doctrines to the demands of practical life ? 

The Church inevitably sacrificed prestige by its 
supine and ineffectual conduct during the war (a 
pitiful portrait of its bewildered futility appears in 
Galsworthy’s novel, Saint’s Progress). Even 
now, the Archbishop of York, deputed to con- 
clude this book with a chapter on ‘‘ The Christian 
Solution,’’ can write: 


‘* There are some Christians who hold the view that 
Christianity forbids any Christian to fight. I respect 
that view, and, thongh I do not share it, I rejoice that 
there should be many who hold it. If ‘ pacifism’ is 
an error, as I think it is, at any rate it is the best 
error, and is invaluable as a makeweight against the 
more pernicious errors of uncriticised and unchecked 
nationalism. To me it seems that circumstances may 
arise when not to fight is even worse than to fight.” 


A diplomatic and conveniently non-committal atti- 


tude, but unluckily incompatible with the 
doctrines of Christianity! Such sophistry alien- 


ated all logical minds during the war and drove 
innumerable women who had lost sons or hus- 
bands to seek solace from spiritualism, theosophy, 
Christian Science—anywhere rather than from 
the parish priest, who could only mumble that 
their bereavements were ‘‘ the Will of God.”’ 
As the Bishop of Ripon says, ‘“‘ God cannot save 
man without his own co-operation with God's 
plan,’”’ and the first so to co-operate should surely 
be the ministers of His Church. 


There was no such co-operation during the war ; 
there has been little since. No epoch in history 
has been more apt for a religious revival, but no 
leader has been forthcoming from the Church. 
During the coal dispute in 1921, the General 
Strike in 1926, the troubles with Ireland and 
India, the wranglings over disarmament and un- 
employment, the Church has given no sign; it has 
been ‘‘in the news’”’ only with its petty little 
Prayer-book controversy. Canon Barry has the 
courage to recognise the grounds for this 
criticism : 


“It is taken for granted in much current literature 
that the Church, at least as a moral force in the world, 
is hopelessly effete and discredited. And it must in 
all candour be admitted that the one really formidable 
argument against the truth of the Christian religion 
is the record of the Christian Church. Again and 
again it has betrayed its Lord, fonght against truth, 
and denied his teaching, and supported abuses which 
he died to rectify. Again and again it has failed in 
the hour of crisis.” 

But he falls back upon sophistry in search of ex- 
cuses. ‘‘ The Church can act,’ he declares, 
“only through its individual members,’’ and 
seeks to appropriate for the Church the credit of 
abolishing the slave trade and instituting the 
Factory Acts through the persons of Wilberforce 
and the seventh Lord Shaftesbury, both of whom 
were laymen. 


Sophistry and sententiousness, which abound 
in this book, will not help the Church. ‘‘ Com- 
munism,’’ according to the Bishop of Ripon, ‘“‘ is 
winning converts, not because of its economics, 
but because of its missionary enthusiasm, re- 
sourcefulness, and courage.’’ Those are the 
qualities to be recommended to the ministers 
whose duty, described by Dr. Mansbridge, “‘ is to 
strive, and to induce their flocks to strive, for con- 
formity with the spiritual in life.” Dr. Mans- 
bridge, who writes of ‘‘ The Demands of the 
Ordinary Man,”’ remarks that ‘‘ the Churches are 
the most widespread institutions in the national 
life.’” How long are they likely to remain so, 
unless they do something for their followers? 


The average man argues that Christianity is all 
very well, but its principles are not practically 
applicable to everyday life. It is the Church’s 
business to answer him. I hoped for some light 
from the collaborators in this book, but, after all 
their depositions and discussions, they adjure us 
only to “‘ have faith,’’ without indicating in what 
we should place our faith. The Italian has placed 
his faith in Mussolini; the German appears to be 
placing his in Hitler. They have something to 
offer; what have our Churchmen to offer? That 


is what we want to know, and what this hook fails 
to tell us. 
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Zest. By Charles E. Norris. Heinemann. 7s 6d. 


Overture to Fortune. By Marjorie Booth. Murray. 
Ts. 6d. 


Tops and Botioms. By Noel Streatfield. Heine- 


mann. 7s. 6d. 
Hyde Side Up. By Ben Travers. Bodley Head. 
Ts. 6d. 


[ REVIEWED By ANNE ARMSTRONG. ] 


OLYGAMY, if you look for it in Webster’s 
dictionary, is the practice of having several 
wives at the same time. Since Biblical times the 
practice has been held sinful and inexpedient. And 
yet there are two million surplus women; some 
because their Maker saw fit to make them un- 
attractive—others because the time, the place and 
the loved one could not be coaxed to co-incide. 
The two million must be content with their lot. 
How can they be? Why should they be? Must 
every marriage be a sacrament because its vows 
were taken in Church? 

Mr. Charles Norris’ ‘* Zest’’ is a long, con- 
sistent piece of work, carefully constructed and as 
carefully executed. That sounds dull and rather 
prosy? Well, it isn’t. Reading Bob Gillespie’s 
life was like walking down a long straight road. 
To get to the end and see what happened round 
the corner, which after all must come, seemed most 
important. Because the plot, if that is not too 
grand a word, contained a problem and the inci- 
dents of Bob’s life covered the scope of the 
problem. 

All the women in Bob’s life were as necessary 
to him at the time as food and drink. Perhaps if 
thinys had been different, if he had never married 
Penelope, he would have discovered the woman 
who could be all-in-all to him, but as things were, 
being an ordinary sort of man leading an ordinary 
sort of life where things don’t always just happen 
as they should, he desired different rdles in the 
women with whom he was associating. And so, 
because Fidelity remains the Great Ideal, Bob at 
the end takes his life in expiation for his 
unfaithfulness. 


And yet he loved Julia no less because he lived 
with Bella. At that moment Bella was the woman 
who could supply his needs, and so at the moment 
it seemed natural that he should turn to Bella. I 
hold myself neutral, but I suggest that this is a 
book that can do no harm. Carefully and quietly 
it shows the point of view that one man may need 
more than one woman. I strongly advise it for 
your library list. 


An Ambitious Mother - 


“Overture to Fortune,’’ by Miss Marjorie 
Booth, is a warning to be content in shaping the 
ends of your own destiny and a plea to leave other 
people’s very strictly alone. Loving people is not 
excuse enough for implanting your idea of suc- 
cess in their souls until that soul becomes 
withered and sickly. Rachel Bruff loved her child- 
ren so much that she desired their success in the 
only way in which she could have a tangible hand. 


She entirely ignored their happiness as long as, 
worldly speaking, they bettered themselves. The 
result of her meddling was untold unhappiness 
and trouble. 

The tragedies of Robert, her son, and Lillian, 
her daughter, were bad enough in themselves, but 
the fatal and terrifying result to the essentially 
virgin Anna at last brought home to her the 
realisation that her burning wish for success was 
as nothing compared to the happiness of her 
children. I could not help being intensely sorry 
for Rachel—she was so selfless in her ambition 
and so true to her standards, such as they were. 


Miss Marjorie Booth has written an intensely 
moving story and written it beautifully. 


A Pot-Pourri 


There is a variety of interest in Miss Noel 
Streatfield’s ‘‘ Tops and Bottoms.’’ It has to do 
with the life led by a little East-end child, it has 
a very great deal to say about music-halls and the 
artistes who are born and live and die in their 
shadows, and it lingers, in relief, in an English 
garden where roses and rare plants are all- 
important. 

Miss Streatfield has the power to include all 
these strands in the same skein without their 
getting tangled or stringy and with all the colours 
as carefully balanced in the end as in the begin- 
ning. That she can write of sadness and disap- 
pointment without any sense of being cheated is 
a very large feather in her cap. 

And if you want to laugh until the tears run 
down your cheeks go out quickly and get your- 
self a copy of ‘‘ Hyde Side Up,” by Ben Travers. 
You may have seen the play (‘‘ Plunder ’’) from 
which Mr. Travers has now concocted his novel, 
but so have I, and it is as uproariously funny in 
book form as it ever was on the stage. If space 
permitted I should attempt to quote passages from 
it, but I have too much feeling for the printer 
who will put these lines into type to run the risk ! 


Little Friend. By Ernst Lothar. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
The Sinner. By I. J. Singer. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


“* Yet in my Flesh—’”’ By M. E. Mitchell. Dent. 
Ts. 6d. 

Translate No Further. 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


The Honour of Lennox. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


The Lightning Conductor Comes Back. By Alice 
Williamson. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


MAN,” Germany’s giant seller of 

the moment, now has a challenger in 
“* Little Friend,”’ which many will think the best 
and most sensitive work of a fine author. It chances 
that besides some kinship in title, both books 
closely follow the day-to-day history of a single 
household ; but beyond that point they part com- 
pany. The Little Man, for example, was the 
joyous, feckless husband of a young bride, while 
our Little Friend is small daughter to an uncom- 
panionate and recriminatory marriage. 


By Dorothea Bussell. 


By J. Maclarlane. 
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For most of mankind the pleasance of child- 
hood is quickly walled up by the years, but some 
preserve a chink through which they may look 
back, and a fortunate few can scale the wall and 
return at will. Ernst Lothar is a writer with full 
access. This story of feud and friction between 
parents, with the girl bearing a distracted loyalty 
to both sides, is observed through the child’s eyes; 
and those who remember their own early time will 
recognise how truthfully a mind’s first phases 
have been recaptured. 


And a Little Child... . 


But Felicitas Tagman is not merely witness of 
the discord between a father with money and a 
lady of family; she takes an intermediary’s part, 
and by a grim and sacrificial expedient at last 
reconciles her irritated elders. The _ wistful, 
scheming and sad little girl is a triumph without 
sentimentality—and the tale might so easily have 
become mawkish. The other characters are not 
toned down to throw up Felicitas; even sub- 
sidiaries, like the Frau’s stiff-necked relations, are 
well drawn. The book is brilliant in detail, and 
Lothar’s craftsmanship is reminiscent of Gals- 
worthy’s. ‘‘ Little Friend ’’ should have a large 
success in this country, for the theme is universal ; 
and the author can be grateful to his translators. 

‘** The Sinner,’’ a Jewish novel, is an out-of-the- 
way work, vivid, prolific and strange, a story of 
the Rabbinic Court at Nyesheve. The daughter 
of the Rabbi, Serele, is given in marriage to 
Nahum, the shy and immature son of a brother- 
priest; but it is another woman at the court who 
rouses the bridegroom to know himself and to 
love. Appalled at having defied the Rabbinical 
Code and intolerably oppressed by a sense of sin, 
Nahum banishes himself from the court to become 
an outcast and wretched wanderer. His expia- 
tion continues to the end. 

This is a powerful novel, dashing and turbulent 
in style, and deeply interesting in its glimpses of 
Jewish customs and Jewish nature. | 

Two scientists are experimenting with the same 
process of rejuvenation, and ‘‘Yet in my Flesh—’”’ 
is the unpleasant account of venture. There is 
dramatic opportunity here, and Miss Mitchell does 
not mishandle it; but there was too much about 
bodies and biology for at least one taste. I found 
the next two books more palatable. Mrs. 
Bussell’s love story skilfully brings in the com- 
plications of heredity; and ‘‘ The Honour of Len- 
nox ’’ traces a bitter Stuart vendetta through 
three generations, with ambush, fighting and 
sudden death as landmarks on the way. 

Even ‘ All True Rotarians,’’ to whom ‘‘ The 
Lightning Conductor Comes Back ”’ is dedicated, 
will find it hard to finish this unilluminating and 
facetious guidebook to certain counties which 
have done nothing to deserve it. Alice William- 
son has slapped down slush and slang and gush 
which Mrs. C. N. Williamson in the old days 
would never have passed. Such things as “ the 
short chatty travelogue about Canterbury and its 
environs,’’ and the descriptive letters to ‘Precious 
Pobbles ’’ and ‘‘ My Dear and Beautiful Lady- 
ship” running through ‘‘ The Lightning Con- 
ductor ’’ struck me dumb. 


The Book of the O’Dwyers 


The O’Dwyers of Kilmanagh. The History of 
an Irish Sept. By Sir Michael O’ Dwyer. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 


[ REVIEWED BY SHANE LESLIE. ] 


VERYONE of the name of O’Dwyer should 
procure this book written by the most dis- 
tinguished member of their clan, one who might 
do worse than settle in Ireland and claim the 
Chieftanry of the Clan whose fortunes he has 
collected through the centuries. Considering the 
difficulties which hedge the Irish historian and the 
constant destruction of documents from the time 
cf Cromwell to the fire which destroyed the Irish 
Record Office in 1922, Sir Michael has left no 
stone unturned and has succeeded admirably. For 
the first time the O’Dwyers have some coherent 
record of their history and descent. It exempli- 
fies the history of the country in a nutshell, or 
rather in the Barony of Kilmanagh, which the 
Clan held for a thousand years till the Crom- 
wellian wars. O’Dwyer of Kilmanagh was re- 
cognised as King of his nation. His family inter- 
married with Butlers or Fitzgeralds chiefly as a 
political provision. By an agreement with the 
Lord Deputy Kildare he paid “a nest of 
goshawks annually at Lammas.”’ In the Anglo- 
Irish struggle the O’Dwyers played a constant 
part until Philip, the last of the line. He was not 
a conniver of rebellion or murder but the English, 
like St. Leger, forced the hands of such. Colonel 
Edmund O’Dwyer held the field as a Royalist 
officer against the Cromwellians, and in 1652 made 
the honourable Treaty of Cahir and was allowed 
to take his army into the service of Condé abroad. 
It was over John O’Dwyer that the fascinating 
Lament has descended like a wail for the dis- 
possessed Irish clans, and there is here a transla- 
tion. Forty years later another famous Ballad 
was written for one who had followed Sarsfield 
into France, ‘‘ Oh, John O’Dwyer, we’re worsted 
in the game!’’ A chapter is devoted to the 
famous fighting Bishop, Edmund O’Dwyer of 
Limerick, who held out in the Civil War. And 
so, dispossessed and exiled, the Clan are scattered 
into the Irish Brigades or into Connaught until 
one of their name holds out in the Wicklow 
Mountains after Emmet’s Rebellion, and for his 
humanity to prisoners was spared and transported 
to Australia, where he died as Chief of the Police 
in Sydney and entered the D.N.B. ! 

There is a good pedigree and a map of the 
hereditary Barony which holds many of the 
original dispossessed, thanks to the Land War of 
the last century. The last scuffle was the Battle 
of Ballycohey, when Mr. Scully carried out some 
ot those evictions which laid the seed for Fenian- 
ism and disgraced the name of Property. It is 
interesting to quote the Saturday Review on the 
subject in 1868: 

** Landlords are not a divine institution. They 
exist for Ireland: not Ireland for them : and when 
the genius and circumstances of such a country 
are so widely different to ours, its laws and institu- 
tions without any want of reason might well differ 
too, 
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The Case for Poland 


Poland. By Roman Dyboski. 
A. L. Fisher. Benn. 2ls. 


{REVIEWED BY ROBERT MACHRAY] 


HIS important work is the latest addition to 
the ‘‘ Modern World Series: A Survey of 
Historical Forces,’’ under the editorship of Mr. 
Fisher, who, in a short Foreword to this volume, 
states that it was thought wise to invite a dis- 
tinguished Polish historian, rather than an alien, 
to put the case of Poland before the British pub- 
lic. | Professor Dyboski accepted the invitation, 
and this impressive book is the result. Its publi- 
cation at this time is singularly opportune, as it 
deals in an authoritative way, from the Polish 
point of view, with one of the major aspects of the 
question of the territorial revision of the Peace 
Treaties, now raised with fresh urgency by the 
triumph of Hitlerism in Germany. 


Mr. Fisher’s own opinion respecting that ques- 
tion is worth recording. In his Foreword he says 
that ‘‘ justice for justice,’’ the political map of 
Europe, as drawn in the Peace Treaties, compares 
favourably with the map which it replaced, and 
represents more closely the wishes of the popula- 
tions concerned than any previous arrangements 
in European history. He considers the treaties 
not unjust, but ‘‘ speculative and uncertain,’ by 
which he means that the new or new-old States 
that came out of the War, and whose politico- 
geographical positions are governed by the 
treaties, are called on to maintain their existence 
in the face of strong and determined opposition, 
no matter that justice is on their side. Can they 
dq so? Can Poland? This book is the answer. 

In building up the case for Poland, Professor 
Dyboski begins with a historical account, very 
much condensed, of Old Poland, Poland under 
foreign rule, the effect of the World War on the 
Poles and the rebirth of the Polish State, despite 
dangers and distresses on every hand. He then 
proceeds to discuss the years that followed—up to 
1930—years certainly of struggle, but also of suc- 
cess, especially after the institution of the Pilsudski 
régime in 1926. The State was growing, consoli- 
dating itself, and amply justifying its re-establish- 
ment in the European scene. Of all this we know 
too little in England, the perspective being dis- 
torted by polemics on the ‘‘ Corridor ’’ and other 
questions, which no doubt are important—and are 
not neglected in this book. 


But much the greater part of the volume deals 
with the development of Poland—her administra- 
tive structure, economic life, education, literature 
and art. Most if not all of this will be new to 
English readers, and will give them a far truer 
idea of the “‘ actuality ’’ of Poland than they ever 
had before. Making due allowance for the univer- 
sal depression and the fact that Poland is mainly 
aw agricultural country, Professor Dyboski shows 
there is nothing weak or decrepit in her Govern- 
ment or people. If her geographical position 
~ causes her to live dangerously, the story of these 
years, as set forth in this book, proves her indomi- 
table national vitality. 


Foreword by H. 


A Brand from the Burning 
Baudelaire. By Enid Starkie. Gollancz. 18s. 


ISS STARKIE’S voluminous work is likely 
to remain the standard work on Baudelaire. 


It has obviously been a labour of love, and per- 


haps it would have been easier to read and more 
effective if the writer had kept her enthusiasm 
within sterner bounds. For the book is too long 
and the portrait of the poet would have been more 
effective if it had been carried out with an 
economy of words. Moreover, Miss Starkie seems 
frightened of psychology, though it throws into 
relief the very points of Baudelaire’s personality 
on which she most insists. 


Every reader of French poetry, however, owes 
Miss Starkie a debt of gratitude, for she has un- 
questionably rescued from beneath the veil of 
legend and tradition the real Baudelaire, not a 
poet of vice, darkness and Satanism, but a man of 
deep religious feeling, often weak-willed and 
repentant, but conscientious and self-sacrificing in 
the extreme. It is tempting to say that Baud- 
elaire’s happiness was wrecked by coming into 
£3,000 at the age of 21. In little more than a 
year he owed half his capital, and for the rest of 
his life he carried round his neck an ever-increas- 
ing burden of debt, because with true French 
thrift his relations would not permit him to realise 
sufficient capital to set him free. In point of fact, 
no doubt, neither the £3,000 nor his family’s stern- 
ness was the real cause of his disaster. The fault 
lay within himself, as he was to learn to his cost. 


Baudelaire paid bitterly for the wild oats of 
youth, and those who might have saved him gave 
but little help; yet he bore them no grudge for 
their selfishness. Again and again Sainte-Beuve, 
if he had dared to take the risk a great critic should 
have welcomed, might have set Baudelaire in the 
place which he only reached after death, in the 
first rank of all French lyric poets, but the fate 
that dogged the poet—the ‘‘ guignon,” as he 
called it—marked him for failure and misery. 

Catulle Mendés has left a tragic picture of 
Baudelaire, a year before his death, working out 
the total amount he had made from his writings 
during his life. ‘‘ Fifteen thousand, eight hun- 
dred and ninety-two francs and sixty centimes; 
and you musn’t forget the sixty centimes, the price 
of a cigar.’’ Nothing in the world, neither debt, 
illness, nor his mother’s protests, could make 
Baudelaire write hastily or carelessly, and all that 
is left of him is little enough in quantity, but not 
a few of his poems remain as possessions for ever. 

At least Miss Starkie has saved his memory from 
the exaggerated reproach that had been left upon 
it. She writes with feeling and understanding of 
his spiritual love for Madame Sabatier, to whom 
he sent some of his most beautiful poems anony- 
mously; for Baudelaire, the supposed Satanist, 
was shamefaced and gentle as the troubadour of 
romance when he dealt with women. It was to her 
he wrote his ‘‘ Hymne ”’ addressed 


A la trés bonne, a la trés belle 
Qui fait ma joie et ma santé, 
A lange, a l’idole, immortelle 
Salut en l’immortalité. 
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The Youngest State 


Manchoukuo, Child of Conflict. 
Kawakami. Macmillan. $2. 


[ REVIEWED BY OWEN M. GREEN] 


N this book Mr. Kawakami reviews established 
facts from a more detached point of view than 
was possible in ‘* Japan Speaks ’’ (written in the 
hottest part of the conflict). Even without special 
knowledge, it should be easy to spot where racial 
sympathies have run away with him. He seems 
too hard on ‘‘ the Young Marshal,’’ ex-Governor 
of Manchuria, an amiable, weak man, probably 
more sinned against than sinning. And more 
credit might have been given to the new, practical 
policy recently adopted by Nanking. But most 
of Mr. Kawakami's statements can be checked at 
other sources and the book as a whole is a real 
contribution to an understanding of the Man- 
churian problem. 

Mr. Kawakami goes over a good deal of old 
ground. But, for all except the most violent 
partisans, the book is none the worse for that. As 
le truly says the explosion on September 18, 1931, 
‘* was not physical, it was moral, political and even 
spiritual ’’—in other words, it was bound to come; 
and he needs no more than the Lytton Report itself 
ta expose the folly and prejudice of the Committee 
of Nineteen. 

That Manchuria offers Japan ‘‘ no bed of roses,”’ 
is frankly admitted. The chapter on guerrillas, 
bandits and ‘‘ squeeze ”’ is particularly interesting. 
“ Squeeze,’’ otherwise illicit official pickings, is 
the worst foe of all: it must go, if finances are 
tc recover; yet its abolition creates swarms of mal- 
contents and seditionists. Matters have been made 
worse by arrogant young Japanese bureaucrats 
who, says Mr. Kawakami, *‘ by their insolence and 
impetuosity made themselves obnoxious to all who 
came in contact with them.” Yet something has 
been done. Military governors have been replaced 
by civilian; military expenditure reduced from the 
old 80 per cent. of all revenues to only 30; and the 
new Central Bank has already redeemed over a 
third of the 15 different sorts of worthless paper 
aggregating $140,000,000 with which it was faced 
and clearly enjoys public confidence. Mr. 
Kawakami recalls, several times, that Manchuria 
pledged herself to pay her quota on China’s 
foreign loans secured on Customs and Salt. Some- 
one else might recall the fact to her also. She has 
paid nothing since she took over these Services. 

Mr. Kawakami looks forward to the day when the 
Japanese ‘‘ steel frame ”’ will be withdrawn and 
Manchuria stands by herself. Far the most 
interesting chapters are those which deal with the 
personages of the new Government; its origin; 
the principle of Pao-Ching An-Min, which might 
be paraphrased ‘‘ Manchuria for the Man- 
churians ”’; and the lofty doctrine of Wang Tao, 
the ‘‘ Way of the King,”’ which has its roots in 
the China of 4,000 years ago; as the basis of the 
new State. Let no one scoff. The golden-age 
Emperors Yao and Shun are much more real to 
most Chinese than Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. The popular 
theory is that Japan invented the independence 
movement and is using it for her own ends. The 


By K. K. 


odd fact is that the independentists, who invented 
themselves 10 years ago, are quite confident that 
they can use Japan for their’s. It may take them a 
few decades, but time means nothing to China. 


/ Bacon, the Enigma 
Bacon. By Charles Williams. Barker. 10s. 


T is difficult for a man who is at all times 
conscious of his own genius, and highly ambi- 
tious for that genius to be recognised, to be also 
well-beloved. 

Francis Bacon, who has left one of the most 
curious reputations in history, was born in and 
lived under the shadow of the throne. He was 
born to great expectations, but he was over fifty 
before the limelight shone upon him. Then, 
while its glare gave him the centre of the stage, 
he wrote, ‘‘ If this be to be a Chancellor, I think 
if the Great Seal lay upon Hounslow Heath, no- 
body would take it up.’”’ Possibly this explains 
the startling celerity of his collapse. The grapes 
were not as sweet as he had thought. 

In 1601 Mr. Justice Coke rudely said to him, 
‘“‘ I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness 
with you, who are less than little, less than the 
least.’’ But Mr. Justice Coke was a choleric man 
of little foresight. Years later Bacon, from a 
greater eminence than Coke ever attained, rebuked 
him thus: ‘* Your lordship all this while hath 
grown in breadth; you must grow in height or 
you will prove a monster.”’ 

Bacon was, in his tenacity of purpose alone, 
formidable. In all the complexities of his charac- 
ter and career this powerful ambition is the one 
guiding light. Mr. Williams never loses sight of 
it. It is the core of his study. 

He has employed the method of biography 
which would seem most fitting to the character of 
Bacon—the imaginative, the argumentative, with 
all premises based on historical fact. He presents 
the case much as Bacon himself might have pre- 
sented it, and with something of his style. 

He portrays Bacon in a more favourable light 
than is usual or, perhaps, entirely justifiable. He 
rather glosses over Bacon’s betrayal of Essex, the 
part he played in the execution of Raleigh, his 
acquiescence in the use of torture, the questions of 
morality involved in the bribes which caused his 
downfall, the almost servile nature of many of his 
letters, and his ability to swallow his own words. 

Undoubtedly his faults were necessary to his 
advancement. If he had stood by Essex he would 
have cooked his own goose at a very critical point 
in his career. 

Always he “‘ desired to have things carried 
suavibus modis.’’ He was wise but passionless. 
It is a big But. 

In the matter of the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy Mr. Williams is brief—and on the side of 
the angels. For example—Bacon is too lacking in 
humour. ‘‘ It would be almost easier to believe 
that Bacon wrote Milton; the serious mind 
aspiring to schematize the universe is in both. 
But the only scheme in Shakespeare is that of 
things happening.” 

We are all intuitive Baconians,’’ Mr. Wil- 
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liams thinks, in the matter of personal advance- 
ment, and in the way in which we treat our 
influential friends. Perhaps that is why we des- 
pise him. Every writer is envious of his style, 
every scholar of his knowledge, every scientist of 
his achievements. Perhaps that is why we admire 
him. 


Mr. Williams has drawn a very fine portrait. 
He has done full justice to the Olympian in 
Bacon. He has succeeded in giving good reasons 
for, but has not solved, the mystery of that fatal 
Achilles’ heel. It remains as strange a thing—in 
an Olympian—as human nature itself. 


Digressions of a Novelist 


Out and About: Random Reminiscences. By 
Archibald Marshall. Murray. 10s. 6d. 


T would be impossible on stylistic evidence 
alone to identify the distinguished author of 
‘** The Eldest Son ”’ and other novels of country 
life, with the writer of ‘‘ Simple Stories ’’ and the 
creator of ‘* The Birdikin Family.’’ Knowing, 
however, that Mr. Marshal! is the author of these 
very dissimilar works, his admirers will not be sur- 
prised to discover that he has ventured into many 
by-paths of literature and that he has been in turn 
leader-writer and note-writer, literary critic and 
literary editor, special correspondent and descrip- 
tive reporter. Hence he has much to teil us of the 
journalism of his day, and his day was that which 
saw the great parting of the ways. Although by 
tradition and training he was more akin to the 
older and more responsible school, he was able to 
adjust himself to later conditions, and he writes 
of experience on the Daily News under the 
editdrship of Rudolph Lehmann, and with no less 
gusto of work on the Daily Mail under Lord 
Northcliffe and Thomas Marlowe. 


On the whole he found journalistic work enjoy- 
able, and regrets that he did not have more of it; 
regrets which we, remembering the novels, need 
not share. In fact if there is a fault to be found 
with the book it is that we are given too little 
of the novelist who among moderns is nearest 
to Trollope. By the way, how came Mr. 
Marshall to credit Lord Astor with the in- 
vention of The Pall Mall Gazette, or does he 
merely mean that Lord Astor’s  coruscation 
of “‘ literary gents ’’ was something quite different 
from the stronger, whiter light shed on affairs 
by publicists like Greenwood and Morley ? 


The journalistic ventures form the bulk of the 
book, which, however, has other interests. For 
instance, the opening chapters which deal with the 
Cambridge of Mr. Marshall’s day—he was at 
Trinity—are excellent reading, and his accounts 
of his visit to Australia and of his residence in 
Switzerland and Paris during the war are among 
the best things in the book. It may be added that 
Mr. Marshall seems to have a genius for friend- 
ship and the reminiscences are studded with 
pleasant stories and agreeable character studies. 
There are also character studies that will be agree- 
able only to those who dislike their subjects; but 
that is as it should be. There are, indeed, pas- 


sages of arms that remind us pleasantly of livelier 
days, when the gentle art of dealing with—if not 
making—enemies was cultivated in literary circles, 


and the pen was even more effective than the 
sword. 


Books Received 


(These notices do not necessarily preclude 
longer reviews) 


Five Novelist Poets of To-day. By R. L. Mégroz. 
Joiner & Steele. 7s. 6d. 


This not only deals with the five novelist 
poets whom Mr. Mégroz has chosen—Walter de 
la Mare, L. A. G. Strong, Martin Armstrong, 
Osbert Sitwell and D. H. Lawrence, although he 
has much to say of them and their work, but is also 
a general guide to what he considers some of the 
most interesting and best work of to-day. Five 
essays well worth reading. 


Lances Down. By R. Boleslavski and H. Wood- 
ward. Grayson. 10s. 6d 

The authors of ‘‘ The Way of the Lancer ”’ de- 
scribe the early days of the Russian Revolution in 
Moscow. M. Boleslavski, a member of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, a Pole, tells of his own 
experiences when he returned to Moscow after the 
break-up of the Russian Army. 


The Great Offensive. By M. Hindus. Gollancz. 5s. 
In this book Mr. Hindus continues the descrip- 
tion of Russia under Bolshevism, which opened 
with ‘‘ Humanity Uprooted ” and ‘‘ Red Bread.” 
After dealing with the economic situation and the 
mentality which the Soviet seeks to create, he con- 
cludes with a chapter on the defeat of the Russia 
dream of world revolution. 


Tract Ninety: Remarks on Certain Passages in 
the 39 Articles. By J. H. Newman. With a 
commentary by A. W. Evans. Constable. 6s. 

This reprint of Tract Ninety, the publica- 
tion of which was of decisive importance in 

Newman’s career, reproduces the edition of 1841, 

and the historical introduction by Dr. A. W. 

Evans provides a full account of the Oxford Move- 

ment in a most convenient form. 


A Scamper Tour to Rhodesia and South Africa. 
By Maude Speed. Longmans Green & Co. 
Ts. 6d. 

Scamper Tour it may have been and Scamper 
reading it certainly is. Mrs. Speed rushes us 
from Cape Town up through Rhodesia to the 
Victoria Falls and back again to Cape Town. 
Not an authoritative work, but there is a fresh- 
ness about this small book that almost makes it 
worth its rather large price. Mrs. Speed includes 
her own water colour sketches. 


Have You Good Taste? By Margaret H. Bulley. 
Methuen. 3s. 

A zealous little paper-backed book that en- 
deavours to train its readers to make the “ right 
choice ’’ and also to provoke discrimination and to 
awaken interest in an appreciation of the lesser 
arts. There are a series of Tests at the end that 
can he checked by the illustrations. 
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The Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at Ts. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 


modern world. 
minating history. 


N his remarkable book, La Mystification des 
Peuples Alliés, he showed how the plan for 
the exploitation of Russia, for which Com- 

munism had paved the way by expropriating the 
native capitalists of the country, had been bac«ed 
up throughout by the Deutsche Bank which main- 
tained relations with German-Jewish financiers, 
naturalised as English or American in London and 
New York. Thus, he added, ‘‘ Bolshevism leads 
necessarily to the exploitation of Russia for the 
profit of a syndicate of super-capitalists, of which 
the real leaders are Jews and Germans.”’ Kathenau 
himself had declared : 

Three hundred inen, all acquainted with each other, 
control the economic destiny of the Continent. 
Rathenau was one of the three hundred. He 

was associated at that time with eighty-four large 
concerns, either as a member of the supervising 
board or as a managing director. 

Was it a mere coincidence that in the spring of 
this year Lenin had announced at the Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party, that in view of 
the slow development of the revolutionary move- 
ment throughout the world ‘‘ the Soviet Govern- 
ment is considering the question of the necessity 
for an agreement with the bourgeois Govern- 
ments, which would result in the granting of 
cencessions to foreign capitalists in Russia ”’ ? 
This change of front, known as the ‘* New 
Economic Policy,’’ which must have raised a 
storm of opposition had it been propounded by 
anyone with less powerful influences at his back 
than Lenin, was clearly carried out ‘‘ according 
to plan.”” Mr. Lloyd George used it a fortnight 
later in the House as an argument for trading with 
the Bolsheviks.’ 

Viewed from this angle, the Trade Agreement 
with Great Britain and Russia in 1921 takes on a 
different aspect. No longer a compact with a 
derelict Empire, but with the most formidable 
Power in the world, the Power of International 
Finance, it is seen not as an act of folly, but as 
a surrender to forces with which its authors were 
either unable or unwilling to contend. And as 
will be shown later, Mr. Lloyd George was not the 
only politician, outside the ranks of the Labour 
Party, to yield to pressure exercised from the same 
quarter. The whole of this affair must be studied 
in conjunction with what was going on at the 
Allied Conferences in order to realise the intimate 
connection between German reparations, relations 
with Russia and Labour troubles in England. 
Again a brief chronological résumé of events may 
help to make this clear. 


1 Parliamentary Debates, March 22, 1921. 


We therefore hold it a privilege to reprint week by week extracts from this illu- 


In February and March, 1921, the London Con- 
ference of the Allies had discussed the question 
of the German indemnity with Simon and Stinnes, 
and decided to occupy the right bank of the Rhine 
in the event of Germany defaulting. 

On March 7 Lenin announced his New Econo- 
mic Policy. 

On March 8 Duisburg, Dusseldorf and Ruhrort 
were occupied by the Allies. 

On March 16 the Trade Agreement was signed 
between Great Britain and Russia. 

On March 31 the great coal strike began in Eng- 
land, leading up to the crisis of April 15, when 
the general strike was averted. 

On April 30 the London Conference of Allied 
Statesmen took place, at which Germany’s indem- 
nity was finally fixed and the decision was taken 
to occupy the Ruhr, that is to say the centre of the 
German coal industry, in the event of Germany 
defaulting. 

On May 10 Germany agreed to the terms 
imposed. 

At the end of November Stinnes and Rathenau 
visited London. 

On November 28 the Daily Herald (as already 
quoted) announced that an Anglo-German En- 
tente was in contemplation, and that the scheme 
was being studied at the Foreign Office and in the 
Witlhelmstrasse. 

In December the German Government declared 
itself bankrupt and unable to pay the instalments 
agreed upon in May. 

From this point we will follow Mr. Lloyd George 
to the Conferences at Cannes and Geneva, already 
referred to in a preceding chapter, but now in the 
light of the Russian as well as the German 
question. 

The Cannes Conference, which took place from 
January 6-13, 1922, was ostensibly a meeting of 
the Allies—England, France and Belgium—to dis- 
cuss Germany’s inability to pay. But on January 
10 the Morning Post correspondent in Paris re- 
ported that ‘‘ envoys of the Moscow Government 
left Paris last Friday for Cannes. During their 
stay in Cannes, one at least of these envovs has 
been in confidential communication with the per- 
sonal representatives of Mr. Lloyd George, and, 
I am credibly informed, with the Prime Minister 
himself. These statements will probably be 
officially denied, but for that I am quite prepared. 
This envoy is described as ‘ a well-known Russian 
lawyer,’ not an extreme Communist, and probably 
for this reason he was selected to get into touch 
with the head of the British Government at 
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Cannes.”” The Morning Post correspondent goes 
on to say: 

I understand that this individual received his in- 
structions to go to Cannes from Krassin himself, who 
appears to have been remarkably well informed as to 
the manner in which Mr. Lloyd George would arrange 
his programme for the Supreme Council. It is sig- 
nificant that the Bolshevist delegates during their stay 
at Cannes have been able to keep their presence an 
absolute secret from the Press of the entire world. . . . 

I understand that during their stay at Cannes the 
Soviet delegates have also been in conference with 
certain confidential representatives of Germany. The 
belief appears to prevail among both Russians and 
Germans that Mr. Lloyd George is now very much 
inclined to be less generous to Germany and much 
more generous to Russia.' 

The report added that some days before Mr. 
Lloyd George left London for Cannes he received 
an offer from the Russian Government to abandon 
all pretence at Communism in return for recogni- 
tion by Great Britain and France, and the arrange- 
ment of ‘‘ a big international loan for the benefit 
of Russia. ... It is believed that the British 
Premier went to Cannes with his plans for the 
restoration of Russia ready in his pocket, thanks 
to his previous conferences with people in the con- 
fidence of the Soviet leaders.” 

Whether, owing to the recall of Briand or to 
other causes, this plan did not mature at Cannes, 
and when the Powers next met at Genoa in April, 
Poincaré was at the helm of the French Govern- 
ment and had dispatched Barthou to the Confer- 
ence with very precise instructions which certainly 
did not include recognition of the Bolshevist 
Government of which the representatives were 
present on this occasion. 

The Russian Delegation of thirty-three, includ- 
ing ~ Chicherin, Litvinov, Joffe, Rakovsky, 
Krassin and his secretary, Solomon Schweth, to- 
gether with their inevitable following of clerks and 
typists, bringing the total number up to over 
fifty, took up their quarters discreetly at Santa 
Margherita, some eighteen miles from Genoa. 
Thither Mr. Lloyd George’s motor car might be 
seen on spring evenings wending its way, for Mr. 
Lloyd George particularly affected the scenery of 
this charming spot, and is said on several occa- 
sions, whilst admiring the view, to have found 
Chicherin engaged in the same pursuit. 

The luncheon party, given by Mr. Lloyd George 
to the Bolshevist Delegation at the Villa d’ Albertis 
where he was staying, ended, however, in some- 
thing of a fiasco. Approached on the thorny sub- 
ject of Russian debts amounting approximately to 
£2,600,000,000, the Bolsheviks startled their host 
by the amazing proposal of a counter-claim of 
£5,000,000,000 for damages incurred by Allied 
intervention and the expeditions of Koltchak and 
Denikin. 

Meanwhile, other members of the British Dele- 
gation were endeavouring to win over the 
Germans. The rapprochement between the British, 
the Germans and the Bolsheviks indeed became so 
<pparent that the French, who had never hoped 
much from the Conference, found themselves out 


} Morning Post, January 11, 1922. 


in the cold. Monsieur Jules Sauerwein of the 
Matin described a garden party given by Monsieur 
Theodor Wolff, editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
to which all the journalists, except the French, 
were invited. 

“Who held the floor? Two Englishmen, the 
economist Keynes and the editor of the Observer, 
Mr. Garvin, and finally Monsieur Rathenau. Of 
the three Monsieur Rathenau was the most 
moderate. When Mr. Garvin spoke of the col- 
lapse of the Entente, Monsieur Rathenau coyly 
turned away his head. When Mr. Keynes spoke 
of the impossibility for Germany to pay, Monsieur 
Rathenau gently but firmly contradicted him, de- 
claring that Germany wished to pay.” 

Alas! these blandishments availed nothing. 
Whilst the British Delegation had been enjoying 
the amenities of the Hotel Miramare and gliding 
in luxurious motor cars about ‘‘ the land where it 
is always afternoon,’’ the Germans and Russians 
had been hard at work, and suddenly sprang on 
the Allies the announcement that, in defiance of 
the other Powers represented at the Conference, 
they had signed a treaty with each other at 
Rapallo on April 16. To those who knew the 
close co-operation which had throughout existed 
between Germany and the Bolsheviks, the news 
came less as a surprise than to the statesmen who 
persisted in regarding Bolshevism as a_ purely 
Russian movement. As I wrote at the time, ‘‘ the 
secret liaison has now been followed by a hasty 
marriage at a registry—that is all.’ 

The issues were now quite clear. Germany and 
Bolshevist Russia stood together, openly, against 
the rest of the world. It is significant to notice 
that the same individuals in the countries of the 
Allies, who were all for “‘ letting Germany down 
gently,’’ were also for coming to an understand- 
ing with the Bolsheviks. They had been so all 
along. 

I do not here intend to cast any aspersion on the 
good faith of the British business men and states- 
ten who held these views; doubtless according to 
their lights they acted in the interests of their 
country. Just as at the outbreak of the War, the 
idea prevailed in the City that to close down the 
German banks would result in a financial crash, 
it was believed after the War in the same quarter 
that it was necessary for the financial restoration 
of Europe to ‘‘ put Germany on her feet again.’”? 
That this would put England on her back did not 
seem to occur to the business men who advocated 
this policy and are now lamenting the decay of 
British industry. Accustomed to go to inter- 
national financiers for advice, they did not dream 
that they were listening to false counsel, nor were 
they sufficiently informed of the dessous des cartes 
of international politics to realise the intrigues that 
were at work. To them Germany was no longer 
an enemy, but a once hostile power whose military 


1 Boche and Bolshevik articles in the Morning Post of 
April 26 and 27, 1922. . 

2 See excellent reply to this view of the case by Lord 
Rothermere in the Sunday Pictorial of December 18, 1921, 
showing that Germany could pay a large proportion of 
her debt in raw materials. 
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system had been broken up, and who must now be 
restored to prosperity and received into the comity 
of nations. That Germany was not disarmed, that 
she was still working against us in all parts of the 
world—in Ireland, in Egypt, in India—was an 
idea that never occurred to them for a moment. 
This is a point that will become more apparent in 
the following chapter. 


The political crisis that arose shortly after the 
Genoa Conference and culminated in the break- 
up of the Coalition Government, centred mainly 
round the Irish question. The enemies of England 
had always exploited Irish discontent from the 
days of the French Revolution onwards. I have 
shown elsewhere’ the way the same policy was 
pursued throughout the nineteenth century, by the 
promoters of world revolution, who saw in England 
the chief obstacle to their plan of total subversion, 
and how ‘“‘ the dark directory of atheism ’’ on the 
Continent enlisted the aid of Irish Catholics so as 
‘** to strangle the last king with the entrails of the 
last priest.’’ 

It is not my purpose to enter into the question 
of the rights and wrongs of the Irish Nationalist 
movement which was so clearly differentiated from 
the International Revolutionary movement by Mr. 
Dawson in his book Red Terror and Green—red 
signifying Bolshevism and green Sinn Fein. But 
to complete the simile, it would be necessary to 
introduce a third colour, which might be described 
as the Black Power—the secret German intrigue 
to destroy the power of England by stirring up 
revolt in Ireland as in other parts of the British 
Empire. 

The Black intrigue was apparently quite distinct 
from the Red, and both began long before Bolshe- 
vism came into power in Russia. The Red, as has 
been said, had continued from the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when Karl Marx and his asso- 
ciates of the First International adopted Ireland as 
the point of attack on England. The Black, on 
the other hand, was Imperialist and formed part of 
the great pan-German scheme, drawing its inspira- 
tion from the old German secret societies referred 
to in an earlier chapter of this book. / 

The first visible evidence of an understanding 
between German Imperialism and the Irish revolu- 
tionary movement was seen in 1911, when a series 
of articles by Roger Casement appeared in sedi- 
tious Irish newspapers and various organs of the 
Irish American press in the United States, urging 
a German-Irish Alliance in the event of war be- 
tween Germany and England. In 1912 the first 
of these articles was translated and widely circu- 
lated in Germany, and immediately after the out- 
break of war, Casement and Kuno Meyer, who had 
been Professor of Celtic Languages in Liverpool 
University, brought out these articles and others 
in the form of a pamphlet entitled, Ireland, Ger- 
many and the Freedom of the Seas. In _ the 
— by the two collaborators it was stated 
that : 

The whole six parts furnish in outline the case for 

a German-Irish alliance as this presented itself to the 


World Revolution (1921), pp. 75-8, 242-4. 


writer’s mind when the world was at peace... . As 

a contribution to the cause of Germany, friend of Ire- 

land and foe of England, is now published. 

That anyone could seriously believe Germany to 
be sympathetic to Irish aspirations is incredible. 
It would be impossible to imagine any races more 
temperamentally incapable of understanding each 
other than the idle, dreaming, happy-go-lucky 
Irish and the industrious, practical, hard-headed 
Germans. This is how Professor Kuno Meyer 
himself had written about the Irish before the 
War: 

I look upon them precisely as we Germans regard 
the Poles—a people ft only for poetry, rhetoric and 
sedition, an ill-balanced, emotional race, unfitted for 
any form of self-government. 

Presumably the Germans hoped to govern Ire- 
land themselves and in a very different manner 
from the British. The landing of the German 
Army Corps in Ireland, as arranged with Case- 
ment, would doubtless have cured the Irish of any 
illusions on the subject of German ‘“‘ friendship.” 

When the War broke out Casement was _ in 
America and in close touch with John Devoy, the 
secretary of the Clan-na-Gael, a federation of revo- 
lutionary associations formed by the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, a secret society founded 
in 1861 as the successor to the Fenian Society of 
which Devoy had formerly been a leader. At the 
same time Devoy acted as the link between Ger- 
many and Sinn Fein, working directly under von 
Skal and von Igel on the staff of Count von 
Bernstorff, the German Ambassador to the United 
States. A telegram from the German Embassy 
in Washington to the Foreign Office in Berlin, on 
October 1, 1914, announced that Roger Casement, 
together with Michael Collins, was starting for 
Germany to visit the Irish prisoners. Casement, 
after his arrival in Berlin, wrote to his friends in 
Dublin telling them to trust the Germans, and 
saying that ‘‘ every man at home must stand for 
Germany and Irish Freedom.’’ The important 
point to remember is that it was not with democrats 
or believers in liberty that Casement was _ in- 
triguing, but with the German Imperial Govern- 
ment, the most autocratic of all governments, 
ruling the native populations in its colonies with 
a rod of iron. 


[Previous ertracts were published on May 20, 27, June 
8, 10 and 17.] 
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BRITAIN 


The Christian Protest Movement, formed in 1929 to warn the 
people against the danger of the Russian persecution of religion, 
and the Soviet Anti-religious campaign, urges upon 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


the uecessity of dealing with the subversive movements in this 
country, carried out under the instructions of Moscow. 


WHAT RIGHT HAVE THEIR EMISSARIES to abuse the hospi- 

tality of this country by preaching Atheism and 

Bolshevism when neither Russians nor foreigners are 

allowed to preach religion or state any view that does not 
suit the Communist International in Russia ? 


24 June 1933 


WHY should Britain be the 
| DUMPING GROUND for 
| MOSCOW’S PERNICIOUS POISON ® 


FIFTY DANGEROUS PUBLICATIONS ARE 
BEING ISSUED COVERING EVERY PHASE 
OF OUR NATIONAL LIFE 


WHAT THE MOVEMENT HAS DONE 


SECURED a great measure of unity amongst all sections of the Christian Church ; 
DisTRIBUTED a million leaflets and books ; HELp 800 meetings and conferences ; 
CoNDUCTED press campaigns ; and supplied all M.P’s. with the facts. Clergy- 
men and Ministers of every denomination have been made aware of the danger. 


Now isthe Churches’ Opportunity to Defend 
the Faith and Save the Children 


HELP US TO CARRY ON 
OUR CAMPAIGN 


Donations and communications should be sent to the Secretary, Christian Pro- 
test Movement, 41, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


* A brochure, A Wortp War on ReLicions,”’ 
will be sent on application. Numbers can be 
supplied, on special terms, for distribution. 
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Science and Pain 


SIR,—It is a commonplace among medical men that 
science has not only increased the length of human life, 
but also enormously reduced the sum of pain in the 
world. It is clear that this double claim is self-contra- 
dictory. No human being can escape pain during any 
part of his life, and the longer he lives the more pain 
he must suffer. 

It is possible that an increase of pleasure may be set 
off against this increase of pain, but how far can this 
compensation be traced in experience? How many 
people who once would have died at an early age are 
left to live in pain long drawn out? How many of the 
unfit for life have been enabled by science to struggle 
through years of misery? Surely the slight alleviation 
of anaesthetics and the relief due to medical and surgical 
skill are little to compensate for this hideous accumula- 
tion of pain. A STUDENT OF LIFE. 


Hearing or Visualisation 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Francis Carew, has entirely 
missed the point of the article on Hearing or Visualisa- 
tion of Music. 

Let us grant at once that the artist, whatever his 
medium is, should be guided by his own creative urge, 
but surely he may hope that the resultant work will 
have a wide appeal? 

How many true artists does Mr. Carew believe to be 
quite indifferent to the judgment of their hearers, 
readers, or viewers ? 

If musicians are, as I believe most of them are, pleased 
when their work is appreciated, and disappointed when 
it is not, it is a fundamental, certainly not a superficial 
consideration whether the appeal is to the many music 


é ? 
JUST “LOOKERS-ON 
NBEARABLE dwellings 
—narrow, over-crowded 
streets —Summer means no- 
thing more to the children and 
mothers of Slumland. 
Church Army Fresh Air Homes are 
giving many hundreds a change by 


country-side and sea—pure fresh air, 
real sunshine, ood and rest. 


Will YOU help? 


gives “a! poor, gives one 
£5 tired mother £1 : ] week's holi- 

and three day to a 
children a fortnight’s poor tired mother with 
holiday. baby. 


SMALLER OR LARGER GIFTS ALSO WELCOMED. 
Cheques crossed “ Barclays ale Church Army,” 
payable to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1 


CHURCH ARMY 


loving hearers, or to the very limited number of musical 
“ Visualists.”’ If these Visualists, as Mr. Carew seems 
to suggest, enjoy the sound as well as the pattern of 
their compositions, their aural appreciation of harmoni- 
ous sounds must differ greatly from that of the majority 
of mankind. 

Sensuous A 1’? may, and I hope will, continue “D: ” 
to exist prollo with intellectual imagery and, in- Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
deed, depend upon it. If the entire world is to be ruled H H 
by purely intellectual standards it will become a very help this Hospital to prevent 
cold and comfortless habitation. Perhaps Mr. Carew 
will agree that ugliness is not necessary to sincerity. 

Alverstoke, Hants. M. PARDOE. 


The Case for Irwinism 


SIR,—“ Ex-I.C.S.,” describing himself as a convinced 
Irwinite, tells us that ‘“‘ morally there can be no 
criticism ” of his defeatist views. I do not know what 
moral criticism of political views may mean, but his 
three statements seem to me to require not criticism 
but a flat denial. 

1. He says that Christianity has failed in India because 
there are only six million native Christians! And if 
we cut the painter in India, Gandhi can develop the 
anti-Christian faiths. What, all of them at once? 

2. We are told that ‘‘ internationally England has no 
right to oppose America’s claim to the Indian market in 
place of ourselves.’”” In Heaven’s name, why not? 
Since when has competitive trade been illegal? 


‘Thou shalt not covet but, tradition 
Approves all forms of competition.” 


3. ‘“‘ Japan is clearly the coming world force through- 
out the Orient : better than ourselves, she needs India.” 
I should be the last to deny that our Japanese friends 
are making great progress; but the idea that Japan, 
who has work enough in Manchuria and Northern China 
“needs India’? simply takes one’s breath away. India 
is not an easy country to rule, as we have found in the 
course of 200 years, and the idea that Japan wants to 
hold that baby is simply silly. 

It is some relief to know that your correspondent, 
holding the views he does, has retired from the Service. 

WILLINGDONITE. 


FRESH AIR HOMES 


Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even s Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND 


IF you, or any of your loved ones, 

have suffered from a “‘ stroke,” the 
dread Epilepsy, or, even worse, Ence- 
phalitis Lethargica, (Sleepy Sick- 
ness), Brain Tumour, _ Infantile 
Paralysis or Creeping Palsy, you may 
feel a close sympathy with the 
patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 


EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale - ~- London, W.9 
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HOUGH the attention of Stock Markets and 
financial circles generally is diverted from 
time to time towards one country or another which 
happens to be exhibiting particular signs of disas- 
ter or recovery, the American situation is bound to 
form the real centre of attention until the effects 
of President Roosevelt's inflation gambie can be 
estimated. For the moment, the War Debt prob- 
lem has receded into the background, but it can 
hardly be expected to remain there for long as the 
compromise was highly unsatisfactory in so far as 
the American President’s acceptance of the British 
offer was a purely personal one, and the British 
delegation which is to face the whole problem 
later in the year will certainly encounter severe 
difficulties before any settlement can be reached 
which is likely to command the approval of the 
United States Congress. But America’s instab- 
ility as a whole is of even more concern to finance 
and commerce on this side than the problem of 
War Debts, for the U.S.A. is both producer and 
consumer on such a large scale that Europe, un- 
fortunately, can ill afford to ignore happenings 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Already artifi- 
cial inflation on the dangerous scale adopted by 
Mr. Roosevelt is resulting in a rise in commodity 
prices, the first essential to a recovery in world 
trade. But this rise is a purely speculative one, 
and in the case of most commodities is subject to a 
disastrous “‘ break ’’ at any moment owing to the 
still unsatisfactory statistical position. 


The Future of Sterling 

Though America divorced the dollar from gold 
in order to make possible her inflation programme, 
there has remained in New York and London the 
fixed idea of a stable sterling-dollar exchange in 
which the franc, as the leading gold currency, 
must also necessarily be concerned. But the 
dollar is now standing at a level in the exchange 
markets which can only be justified by the con- 
tinuance of the credit creation which America is 
at present attempting. The trade position over a 
long period will show the dollar to be under- 
valued both in terms of sterling and the gold cur- 
rencies. Until the exchanges are allowed to reflect 
the international trade position any permanent 
Stabilisation is out of the question—and America 
is apparently unwilling to allow the dollar to 
resume a normal appearance in the exchange mar- 
ket. If America continues to talk of international 
co-operation without taking any measures for its 
adoption, it may become necessary for the rest 
of the world to achieve some measure of stability 
under the lead of sterling alone. . 


Gilt-Edged Position © 
Though the approach of the end of the half- 
year has brought a firmer influence to the Discount 


Market, there are no signs as yet of the end of 
the cheap money period, and British Government 
stocks are likely to make some recovery after their 
recent dullness. In the long run movements in 
this market should be against holders as sales are 
effected for re-investment in more speculative sec- 
tions, but a real “ slide ’’ is not expected. 


Lower Brewery Profits 

The effects of the excessive tax on beer which 
was only modified in the last Budget are being 
reflected in the results for the past financial year 
of the big brewery companies, and Barclay, Per- 
kins & Co. report a reduction of £78,500 in net 
profits at £272,988, a lower dividend being received 
from the subsidiary company, Style and Winch. 
After provision for debenture interest the balance 
is £171,327, of which the preference dividend re- 
quires £75,600, and the ordinary dividend is 
reduced to 6 per cent. as compared with 8 per cent. 
in the previous year, £54,816 being carried for- 
ward, subject to £4,208 to Workpeople’s Fund, 
compared with £66,385 brought into the accounts. 
The reduction in profits and dividend is certainly 
not unexpected, for the brewery companies gave 
ample warning of the adverse effects on profits 
of the new tax. It is to be hoped that the lower- 
ing of the duty last April will be followed by 
better results for the current year. 


Hovis Results 

Though Hovis Ltd. made some £6,000 less 
profit than in the previous year, the dividend is 
maintained at 15 per cent. with 5 per cent. bonus 
on the larger capital, a distribution of 10 per cent. 
in shares having been made a year ago which rank 
for the final payments this year. The actual 
profit figure for the past year was £145,779 and 
reserve is raised to £380,000 by the allocation of 
£30,000, the sum of £12,000 being placed to staff 
benevolent fund and £19,951 carried forward to the 
current year’s accounts, as compared with £22,271 
brought in. The liquid position is strong. 


Trust Houses 

Rather lower profits were reported by Trust 
Houses, Ltd., the well-known hotel and restaurant 
proprietors, for the past year, the net profit after 
tax provision being £87,387 compared with 
£98,473 for the previous year, and the dividend at 
4 per cent. compares with 5 per cent. for 1931-32. 
The results are regarded as satisfactory in view of 
the difficult trading conditions, and, of course, all 
hotel concerns have been severely hit by the con- 
traction of spending power, so that the profits re- 
duction is a moderate one. The directors are 
making a special provision of £15,000 for hot and 
cold water installations, as there is an urgent 
demand by the public for such installations in 
hotel bedrooms. 


NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tots! Funds exceed £43,000,000. Total Income exceeds £10,742,000 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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By MARK ForrEST 


Zoo in Budapest. Directed by Rowland V. Hill. 
New Gallery. 


Walts Time. Directed by William Thiele. Tivoli. 


HE management of the New Gallery cinema 
has decided to try and keep up the standard 
of their productions during the next two months, 
when, as a rule, the public is given little that is 
outstanding. The first of these super-productions, 
of which there are to be six in all, is ‘‘ Zoo in 
Budapest,” which has already received a panegy- 
ric of praise from American critics. It is another 
animal picture of which there has lately been a 
glut, and those who are at all squeamish as to 
where the camera begins and the cruelty ends will 
soon be writing long and agitated letters to the 
press about the treatment, which is apparently 
meted out to the more savage of the wild beasts, in 
order to provide an American or British holiday. 
Not so certainly in this production, but more 
surely in the new film at the Plaza, it would appear 
that the boundaries are being transgressed. 
Where, however, so much can be accomplished 
by trick photography, it is as well not to take too 
much for granted. 


‘‘ Zoo in Budapest” opens very slowly and 
those who want to cut the camera work and get 
down to the action, will undergo five minutes or so 
of acute inertia; even so the beauty of the photo- 
graphy should keep them awake and, if they 
haven’t gone to sleep, they should get their reward 
for the picture suddenly springs to life, and the 
action moves faster and faster until the dramatic 
end when tigers, lions and elephants, not to men- 
tion human beings, are all let loose at once to pro- 
vide a grand finale. There are good performances 
by Gene Raymond, as the ingenious lover of 
animals, and Loretta Young, who escapes from a 
different cage—that of an orphanage—to wander 
into Raymond’s arms, but the story is too weak 
for the film to be the masterpiece that some people 
claim it to be. 


The film version of ‘‘ Die Fledermaus ”’ is at the 
Tivoli; Mr. A. P. Herbert is the adaptor and Mr. 
Thiele has directed. The former’s book is per- 
haps engaging enough, but Mr. Thiele has lost a 
little of his airy touch since he has been translated 
to these shores. However, in the background and 
in the foreground is the music of Johann Strauss 
and, whatever else may wrong, the music of ‘‘Die 
Fledermaus,’’ especially that of the first act, is 
always a delight to hear. 


The Gaumont-British company has mounted the 
picture lavishly, the camera work is excellent, but 
there is an absence of “ zip ’’ about the produc- 
tion, nor is the acting altogether worthy of it. 
Evelyn Laye is disappointing as Rosalinde, and 
Tritz Scultz appears to be pumping up a lot of 
gaiety without feeling it. The snufflé, in other 
words, has fallen. To compensate for these short- 
comings in the chief production, there is another 
delightful Silly Symphony in colour from Mr. 
Disney, entitled ‘ Birds in Springtime.’”” Mr. 
Disney goes from strength to strength, so some- 
thing is right in the world of the cinema. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 40 
THIS VERY NIGHT FAUST AND HIS FRIEND FROM HADES 
SET OUT TO SEEK THE BROOM-BESTRIDING LADIES. 
WHAT DATE? ’’ ASK. THE EVE OF MAY THE FIRST; 
*TIS THEN THAT FIENDS AND WITCHES WORK THEIR WORST! 
1. Take half of one who bears you much goodwill. 
2. Core of utensil known to Jack and Jill. 
3. Carried by men who visit foreign lands. 
4. Averse from warfare and the strife of hands. 
5. Old Harry, sir, is my reputed sire. 
6. To pillage and destroy with sword and fire. 
7. Voracious rover of the seas am I. 
8. Some emphasis they frequently imply. 
9. Ep1NnA has been called its darling seat. 
10. Youth, pleasure, folly, here are wont to meet. 
11. Behead what none of us would like to lose. 
12. Famed place of execution of the Jews. 
13. ‘* Likes may be cured by likes,’"—so he maintains. 
14. As daw and magpie—fond of ill-got gains. 


SOLUTION OF AcROosTIc No. 89 


G ou J on! 
maz U rk A 

N octambulis M 

P i E 

Out-at-elbowS 


Ww F 
ispate H 
vaporat E 

F 


— 


' Gudgeon ; a fish easily caught. 
2 Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
Essay on Mam, iii. 33. 
This is a kind of hypallage; it is the bird’s throat that 
swells as he pours his notes out of it. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 88 was Mr. G. W. Miller, 
to whom a book will be sent. 


BEECHAMS PILLS, LTD. 
“Phensic An Influenza Cure. 


The fifth ordinary meeting of Beechams Pills, Ltd., 
was held on June 16, at Hotel Metropole, Northumber- 
land-avenue, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman), who presided, said 
he was pleased to report increased profits for the year 
at £248,080. Home sales during the period under review 
of Beechams Pills and Beechams Powders had been well 
maintained, but profits in the colonies and foreign 
countries still left a good deal to be desired. 

Allusions had been made from time to time to what 
was termed “the speculative character’ of a patent 
medicine and proprietary article business, but from his 
experience he would say that there were very few indus- 
trial businesses which had been in existence upwards of 
100 years which could show the same consistent profit 
and sales as their own. The considered policy of the 
board was to maintain the capital value of their pro- 
ducts by well conducted advertising, and to strengthen 
the business by increasing the number of their patent 
medicines and proprietary articles. In that connection 
there would be this year placed on the market a new 
product for influenza, chills and feverish colds known as 
“ Phensic ”; the preparation was well tried out during 
the last influenza epidemic; they had received a large 
number of testimonials from all classes of the public. 

YEAST-VITE ISSUE 

It is shortly intended to make to the public an offer 
ef preference shares in our subsidiary company—Yeast- 
Vite, Ltd. The proceeds of this issue will be used for 
the general development of your company’s business, 
and preferential allotment will be given to the share- 
holders in this company and its subsidiaries. 

I hope as the result of the Conference now taking place 
that more settled world conditions will speedily return, 
with resulting improvement in our home and foreign 
business. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Next Weeks Broadcasting 


HE appointment of a Controller of Output at 
T the B.B,C. is an interesting and a necessary 
one. No doubt Colonel Dawnay, who will occupy 
this position, will be overwhelmed with good ad- 
vice, but there can be no harm in directing his 
attention to one small but rather irritating point. 
I refer to the haphazard way in which certain pro- 
gramme items, having been neglected for some 
considerable time, suddenly occur to three different 


people and are duly performed three times in one 
week. 


The case of Dance music is, of course, excusable. 
The life of a dance tune is mercifully short, 
and the publishers must make it pay while the 
sun shines. On the whole one does not object to 
a daily bulletin with regard to the welfare of the 
various ‘‘ crooners ’’; it is nice to know that they 
are still Young +and Healthy and that their 
respective affaires*with the Girl in the Little Green 
Hat are progressing satisfactorily. 


One is, however, less inclined to be tolerant in 
the case of the more serious programme items. 
Next week, for instance, we are to have three 


separate performances of Mendelssohn’s Scherzo, 
once on June 25th by the B.B.C. Orchestra (9.30 
p.m Regional), once on two pianos by the Misses 
Peppin (June 27th, 7.30 p.m. Regional), and once 
on a gramophone record by the New York Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Toscanini (June 30th, 2.15 
p.m. National). 

Now, I absolutely refuse to believe that the 
B.B.C. has suddenly become Mendelssohn-minded 
or Scherzo-conscious; it seems to me much more 
likely that the three separate programmes were 
under the control of three different individuals, and 
that they selected the items without any reference 
to each other. The new Controller of Output can 
easily prevent this sort of thing from happening 
by securing a greater degree of co-ordination 
between the various members of the Programme 
Branch. It is easily to multiply instances of this 
lack of liaison. Quite recently the Enigma Varia- 
tions were played twice in one week, while two 
well-known baritones sang the same song on two 
successive days. 

It may be considered by the B.B.C. to be a 
relatively small point, but one can have too much 
as well as too little of a good thing: to have both 
at spasmodic intervals is upsetting to the digestion. 


ALAN HOWLAND. 


Public Schools 


Hotels 


For Sale 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


A® Examination will be held on October 
25th, 26th and 27th, for eight Entrance 


Spa Hotel. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CoMFORTABLE.” 


Telephone: 211. Fo SALE. On outskirts of Hampshire 


Coast town—1 mile sea lf, lo. 
Early Georgian house, panel! 


Scholarships, value from £100 to £30, for 
boys under 14 on 3lst December, 1933. For 
details app e Bursar, Haileybury 
College, Hertford. 


NOTSWOLDS.—The 
Stanway, near WincHcomBe, Glos. 


electric light and power, main water, drain- 
age, gas, central heating. Lounge hall, 4 
er 10 bedrooms (5 fitted h. & c. basins), 


Old  Bakehouse, 


“KING'S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


ROITWICH SPA. 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


rooms.—Excellent domestic offices.— 
double garage, cottage 5 rooms, walled gar- 
den—in all about 3 acres. 


Full particulars and photos from Boz 1770. 


Park Hotel. Tele- 


FE Organ and King's Scholar- 
ship Examination on July 19th and 20th 
Inclusive fees from £95 to £111 
from the Rev. the Headmaster. 


ROITWICH SPA. 
. Particulars phone: Droitwich 


“The Saturday Review,’ 18, York Build- 


en Hotel. Tele- ings, Adeiphi, W.C 


UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE, EXETER phone 47. 


Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 


Tele- ADY offers beautiful real Chinese Jad 
Necklet, 


26 inches; £5 £30.— 


REPARES for external London Degrees. 
P Residential, cone three 


women’s hostels. Playing fields, own estate ‘all-the-year 


ATLOCK, ROCKSIDE. The favourite 
Hydro. p. Free. 
el. Rockside, Matlock. 


ecklet, 
Write X., Mays, 24, Bury 8t., 8.W.1. 


Pros: 
DVANCES on REVERSIONS, Life 


(pron: A small and unexpectedly good 

4 hotel where every visitor feels welcome. 

Gppeiat week-end terms. The Castle Hotel. 
el. 2844. 


Interests Settlements and rsona 
security; Percy G. Coleman. 17, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1 (Mayfair 1746). 


acres. Holiday course for Foreigners Ph. Matlock 312. 
(residential) August lst to 25th, English- 
speaking members admitted. Apply: 
trar. 
Charing Cross Road. London, W032. 


Swan Hotel ‘Phone: 5. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


FOUNDED 1856. WEEKLY 64. 


Ls WRITERS verses set to music. 


QOUTHWOLD. Crown Hotel. "Phone: 53. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Composers MSS. revised. Advice free. 
Carrington Briggs, E.. Yorks. LD Worla 

Electric light. 
Seen 


£2 . 6d. pe 
Cottage, Steyning, 


TO GARDEN LOVERS 


r week. 
Sussex. 


Post free, 30/- per annum 


Guest | House. ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
tant hot ter. 
of South. Downs. Publishers and Appeals £12 0 0 per page 
antry Green (12/- per inch pro rata). 


Trade and General £14 0 0 per page 


The “All Handy” Gadget, | 


a small Portable Stand, will hold all your 
necessary requisites. 


NO MORE LOST TOOLS. 


ASTBOURNE 


tbourne. 


(near Wish Tower).— 
Superior Board-Residence. Every com- 
fort—Miss Maxwell, 27, Jevington Gardens, 


(14/- per inch pro rata). 


Solus positio: arrangement £16 per 

5 or 13 ” 
10 % for 26 


ions 


The letest joy in gardening, the best 
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